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Just Out 
“THE MUSIC OF CHOPIN” 


(Polonaise, Op. 53, No. 6; Valse, Op. 64, 
No. 2; Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2; Fantasie- 
impromptu, Op. 66; Etude, Op. 25, 
No. 7; Valse Brillante, Op. 34, No. 

1; Prelude, Op. 28, No. 15; Polo- 
naise Militaire, Op. 40, No. 1) 
Andre Keostelanetz and his 
Orchestra... ML 2056 





OTHER KOSTELANETZ FAVORITES ... 
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A KOSTELANETZ PROGRAM — Clair 
de Lune (Debussy); Waltzes From 
“Count of Luxembourg” (Lehar); 
Pavane Pour Une Infante Defunte 
(Ravel); Poeme (Fibich); To A Water 
Lily (MacDowell); To A Wild Rose 
(MacDowell); Serenade (Drigo); 
Warsaw Concerto(Addinsell). Andre 
Kostelanetz and his Orchestra 

ML 4150 
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PONS-KOSTELANETZ CONCERT — 
Prelude In C-Sharp Minor (Rach- 
maninoff); Liebestraum No. 3 In A- 
Flat Major (Liszt); Song Of India 
(Rimsky-Korsakov); The Russian 
Nightingale (Alabiev); Minuet In G 
(Paderewski); Valse Triste (Sibelius) ; 
Dancing Doll (Poldini); Home, Sweet 
Home (Payne). Lily Pons (sopra- 
no) with Andre Kostelanetz 
and his Orchestra. ...ML 4069 
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Which Way The Wind? 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


Two more major record concerns will 
issue long-playing recordings. These are 
the London Gramophone’ Corporation 


(which is now distributing English Decca 
FFRR recordings) and Capitol Records. 
The first issues of long-playing records— 
made from the FFRR releases—are due 
this month, and we hope to include in our 
pages reviews of some of these. Glenn 
Wallichs, president of Capitol, announces 
“as a response to the demands of record 
buyers and dealers” that his company’s 
issues of Telefunken records will be made 
available on 33 rpm. discs in September. 

Capitol Records is already committed 
to issue 45 rpm. records, and, according to 
its latest announcement, these will be forth- 
coming in the near future. It is of inter- 
est to note that Capitol is the first concern 
to offer 78s, 45s and 33s. One recently 
retired official of Capitol told us that the 
clamor of dealers for a long-playing disc 
prompted their action to get on the 33 
bandwagon. The public’s response to 45s, 
he confessed, was disheartening though 
(in his personal viewpoint) completely un- 
derstandable. It is persistently rumored 
(and most assuredly widely hoped) that 
the ‘speed battle” between the leading 
record manufacturers in this country will 
soon end. We are led to believe bv 
rumor that each of the major domestic 
companies will shortly reproduce all three . 
types of records — the standard 78, the 
long-playing 33, and the controversial 45. 
How long the latter disc will survive public 
response is uncertain. There is, however, 
no question that the long-playing disc has 
come to stay, and it may well be the dom- 
inating factor in the survival of the record 
business. 

The first pre-recorded tape, perhaps a 
serious competitor to discs in the coming 
vears, has been issued by Amplifier Cor- 
poration of America. The initial release 
offers 14 reels, made up from Vox and 
The reels of- 


French Polydor recordings. 
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fer one hour of music, and sell for $6.95 
each. The performances are hardly excit- 
ing. Many. of them were made by Albert 
Wolff and the Lamoureaux Orchestra more 
than 20 years ago. The recently recorded 
items include performances made by Klem- 
perer, von Karajan, Schuricht, Thibaud, 
Gaby Casadesus and Goehr. Familiarity 
with these in disc form leaves us unexcited 
with their advent on pre-recorded tape, as 
all of the original recordings were made 
with pre-war equipment with a limited fre 
quency range 


To return to the “speed battle” and its 
possible termination. In an article, ap- 
pearing recently in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Joseph M. Guilfoyle makes this state- 
ment: 

“Against a background of declining 
sales, top officials of the big three disc 
makers — Columbia, Decca, RCA Victor 
—have been quietly meeting in a New 
York hotel seeking to end the chaos which 
has gripped the industry since the introduc- 
tion of Columbia's ‘long-playing and RCA’s 
new saucer-size records.” 

“At best,” says Guilfoyle, “the record buy 
ing public can only expect a compromise 
by the three companies.” But rumor, that 
“great traveller,’ intimates the conterence 
is not going too well and that RCA-Victor 
is losing its “enthusiasm for the compro- 
mise ‘peace’. It is said that one man in 
RCA—undoubtedly a top-notch official — 
is bitterly opposed to any compromise. It 
is a pity that the voluminous correspond- 
ence of record buyers and dealers, received 
by this periodical, could not be put into 
his hands. The “theme song” of that pile 
of letters is “when will Victor bring out 
a long-playing disc?” The bitter comments 
and excessive criticism in those letters 
would, however, probably antagonize 
rather than do good. For little of it can be 
dispassionately viewed or regarded as con- 
structive criticism. 


The Worthiness of L. P. 


On one point all correspondents are in 
agreement with your editor, that the long- 
playing disc is one of the most worthwhile 
advancements in the art of recording. 
“Even RCA must realize by now,” says 
the Wall Street Journal, “that there’s little 
chance for a quick, clear-cut victory for 
either side in the record battle. For one 
thing, Columbia's ‘L.P.’ record is gaining 
ground all the time. In the year since its 
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introduction, Columbia has sold some 3.- 
500,000 ‘long-playing’ records. Nearly a 
million ‘L.P.’ players are now in the hands 
of the public.” True, RCA’s 45 has not 
been out long enough, nor are there any- 
where near the same number of players 
in the hands of record buyers. Had RCA 
considered making its wafer disc %4 inch 
wider and used the standard slow speed 
of 33 rpm, there is just reason to believe 
that these records would be selling in 
larger quantities. For the standard slow 
speed has been 33rpm for many years —- 
a speed, by the way, which RCA em- 
ployed itself and, if we are informed cor- 
rectly, was first introduced to the record 
tield by this concern. No matter what 
arguments are advanced — the speed of 
45 rpm. is a completely arbitrary one. Des- 
pite all the bally-hoo and advertising be- 
hind the 45 rpm, which seeks to justify the 
company’s reason for adopting this speed, 
the majority of the public feel it was chosen 
to spite a major competitor. 


Yet, as we have previously pointed out 
in these columns, there is just reason to 
believe that RCA’s new speed disc was 
in the works a long time, possibly as long 
is the Columbia long-playing record, and 
alteration of its 45 plans would have en- 
tailed major reconversions. 


An L. P. for Victor 


The fact that more and more companies 
ire turning to long-playing records would 
seem just reason for RCA considering 
such a disc of its own. There are countless 
superior performances in the Victor cat 
alogue which would be most welcome on 
long-playing discs. 


Few, who have exposed themselves to 
the uninterrupted performance from a long 
playing disc would deny the advantages 
of hearing a symphony, a concerto, a 
string quartet, or an operatic performance 
unbroken by changer mechanism. That the 
long-playing record will in time develop 
more direct listening is a foregone con- 
clusion which has been conclusively proved 
by your editor in recent lecturing to vari- 
ous educational and society groups. 

The Wall Street Journal says that “in 
a struggle of the type in which Columbia 
and RCA have been locked, ‘Face-saving’ 
and prestige are extremely important in 
any compromise.” Granted this is true, it 
seems to us that RCA’s prestige would be 


_ Continued on page 361) 
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VAUGHAN 


I IS IDLE to speculate about the even- 

tual position, outside his own country, 
of a contemporary composer whose work 
is not yet finished. Strongly national 
characteristics seem to cut both ways: Mas- 
senet, Reger, Bruckner remain uncertain 
“draws,” Bizet, Moussorsky, Brahms are 
in better case. It is a question not so 
much of originality, or of emotional range, 
as of vocabulary. Whether verbal or mu- 
sical, vocabulary is transmitted by pre- 
cept, but it can be transformed out of 
recognition by the choices and rejections 
of an exclusive temperament. I can think 
of no composer—unless it be Debussy— 
in which an uncompromising taste has 
produced a vocabulary more markedly in- 
dividual than that of Vaughan Williams. 

In the hands of many lesser men the 
modal tradition in English music has 
thinned down to a steady trickle of penta- 
tonic wish-wash. In this form bad English 
music is demonstrably less vulgar than 
the bad music of any other country (with 
the possible exception of Holland); on the 
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WILLIAMS 


By Edward Sackville West 


other hand, it is more soporific, more ut- 
terly nugatory. 


On the continent of Europe few critics 
have troubled to distinguish between 
Vaughan Williams himself and the feeble 
composers who have annexed the tricks of 
his style. And perhaps, it is true that with- 
out some knowledge of England, and of 
English habits of mind, it is difficult to 
get beyond admiration for Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ musicianship—for at least it must 
be conceded that he has complete com- 
mand over his style. This is not saying 
very much; a case must be made for the 
style itself, which, at its most character- 
istic, is not remarkable for grace or polite- 
ness or inventive color. In place of these 
attractions it is admirably fitted to por- 
tray a consistent vision in which thought 
and feeling and image never fall below 
a certain high level of natural distinction. 


This vision has two contrasted moods, 
the one contemplative and trance-like, the 
other pugnacious and sinister. On the 
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whole, the firsts mode has been more in 
evidence than the second, and of course it 
is more beloved of audiences, who lend 
themselves willingly to the stained-glass 
glow of the Fantasia on a Theme of 
Thomas Tallis (B.B.C. Sym. Orch., Boulkt. 
Victor set 769; HMV DB3758/59—Min- 
neapolis Sym. Orch., Mitropoulos; Col- 
umbia set MX-300), the raptures of the 
Serenade to Music (16 solo Singers, B.B.C. 
Sym. Orch. Henry Wood; (Dom. Col. 
set MX-121, Eng. Col. LX757/58), and 
the similar charm of the Oboe Concerto 
(Mitchell Miller, Saidenberg Little Sym., 
Mercury set DM-7). On the other hand, 
audiences have been inclined to jib at the 
Fourth Symphony in F minor (B.B.C. Sym 
Orch., Vaugham Williams; Victor set 
140, HMV DB3367/70) and the Con- 
certo for Two Pianos and Orchestra (not 
yet recorded). 

It is perhaps natural to react with dis- 
may to artistic expressions of hostility and 
exasperation: Baudelaire’s Les Fleurs du 
mal, Bartok’s Fourth Quartet, Picasso's 
double profiles are alienating because — 
however admirable as feats of expression 
—they emphasize the gulf which separates 
the creative from the ordinary mind. This 
is frightening, and Vaughan Williams in 
his grimmer moments is frightening too, 
in the manner of 2 hawk in repose, or of 
some 17th-century bishop or judge whose 
portrait testifies to a passion for truth 
rather than benevolence. 


The Danger of a Formula 


Like all artists who discover a conveni- 
ent formula, Vaughan Williams can, on 
occasion, be a very dull composer. In some 
of his choral works (notably Sancta Civi- 
tas), in parts of the Third Symphony (Pas 
toral), of Flos Campi (Primrose, B.B.C. 
Chorus, Philharmonia Orch., Boult; HMV 
DB6353/55), of Job (B.B.C. Orch., Boult; 
HMV DB6289/93), of the Concerto Ac- 
cademico for Violin and Strings (Grinke, 
Boyd Neel Orch.; Decca X248/49), the 
flame must be said to burn low. When 
this happens, the texture of the score is 
not beautiful enough in itself, nor is the 
harmony sufficiently varied and ingenious, 
to compensate for the emptiness and pau- 
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city of the thematic material. I hasten to 
add that these strictures do not apply 
either to the exquisite Oboe Concerto, or 
to the Mass in G minor, neither of which 
are among the composer's most impor- 
tant works. Both have been released in 
recordings in the States; but 1 have not 
heard them, as they are not available at 
the time of writing in England, although 
the Mass is a Decca issue (set EDA 57). 
‘he latter belongs among Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s most mannered compositions, but 
the themes are strikingly beautiful, the 
part-writing superb, and the general tex- 
ture very discrete. This is a work which 
could not but gain from frequent hearing. 
The Lark Ascending for Violin and Or- 
chestra. (David Wise, Liverpool Phil. 
Orch., Sargent; Eng. Col. DX1386/87) 
exquisitely poetic as are its beginning and 
end, contrives to outstay its welcome. 


Poor Theatre 


A limpy, flat-footed provincialism, the 
result of a contempt for anything in the 
nature of cosmopolitan smartness, has been 
the bane of English music for a century 
past, and Vaughan Williams has not es- 
caped its contagion. This horror of 
vulgarity, with its deliberate avoidance of 
the immediately effective touch, is, in my 
view, chiefly responsible for the ineptitude 
of Vaughan Williams's operas, in all of 
which much beautiful music is rendered 
inert by an amateurish sense of the thea- 
ter. Riders to the Sea, a setting of Synge’s 
tragedy, has moments of genuine power; 
and The Poisoned Kiss, despite a puerile 
libretto, is full of charm and sparkle in 
the manner of Sullivan. But neither can 
properly be termed opera, in the sense in 
which even a piece of tinsel such as 
Delibes’ Lakme indubitably deserves that 
name. Sir John In Love, acclaimed in some 
quarters as “an English Mezsstersinger,” 
appears to me a failure as emphatic — if 
as distinguished — as Schumann's Geno- 
veva. Vaughan Williams is said to have 
been toying for years with an opera based 
on The Pilgrim's Progress. It is possible 
that here he would have found a subject 
ideally suited to his imagination, and al- 
though none of the opera has been forth- 
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coming except one scene (The Shepherds 
of the Delectable Mountains), two of the 
composer's most moving orchestral works 
—the Tallis Fantasia and the Fifth Sym- 
phony Hallé Orch, Barbirolli; HMV 
C3388/92—are known to be based on 
material originally intended for it. 

However, a sense of drama in music is 
not inseparable from opera; in a far more 
concentrated form it is the essence of the 
symphony, and it is here, I belive, that 
Vaughan Williams has given us his finest 
and most durable music. Discophiles lose 
little by the absence from record catalogues 
of the “Sea” Symphony (The “London” is 
No. 2, not No. 1, as erroneously stated in 
the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music). 
Both the “Sea” and the “London” (latter, 
Cincinnatti Sym. Orch., Goossens; Victor 
set 916) can be criticized as laborious, 
noisy, and over long, although in both 
works the slow movement has great evoca- 
tive power. The Third Symphony (‘Pas- 
toral”) is typical of the composer at his 
best and worst. It is extremely mannered 
and there is not enough contrast between 
the movements; but there is great atmos- 
pheric beauty in this monochrome art. Its 
flavor is pervasive rather than strong. 
With its wide curves and cloudy spaces, its 
wandering voice behind the hill, it is the 
flavor of the landscape of southern Eng- 
land, and if some national disaster were 
to exile me from my country, this is the 
work which would soonest reduce me to 
tears of homesickness. 


A Return to Familiarities 


After the angry violence of the Fourth 
Symphony, the noble and restrained poetry 
of the Fifth was a complete return to the 
composer’s more familiar style, and some 
critics regarded the work as proof that 
Vaughan Williams had written himself 
out. But to me the Fifth seems to say 
more succinctly—and more wisely—what 
the composer began to say in his Second 
and Third Symphonies. The Sixth, which 
appeared in 1948, has made an over- 
whelming impression throughout England 
and is almost certain to be issued on 
records before long. In the massive, 
brooding sadness of this extremely power- 
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ful work Vaughan Williams unites, as 
never before in his career, the two modes 
of his imaginative life. It would seem to 
be a symphonic poem rather than a sym- 
phony proper, and the four movements, 
clthough clearly divided, are played with- 
out a break. A vigorous allegro, with a 
far-flung E major tune; an elegaic slow 
movement, upon which a menacing brass 
phrase of three repeated B-flats moves up, 
like a thunder-cloud, then retreats without 
bursting; a boisterous, contrapuntal 
Scherzo; and a mysterious Epilogue, also 
contrapuntal. The Epilogue, which pre- 
serves an undeviating pianissimo for 
about twelve minutes, is an astounding 
piece of music. The muted orchestra 
weaves a cat’s-cradle of glassy filaments 
through which shines a dead white light. 
It is like the final echo of a vanishing 
world—a human cry lost in the cold of 
interstellar space. As Strauss in his Meta- 
morphosen, so Vaughan Williams, in his 
Sixth Symphony, bids a grave and _ sor- 
rowful farewell to the Civilization of 
Christian Europe. 


As this article is intended to be of a 
general nature, I have mentioned only 
the more important of the works of this 
composer which are available in record- 
ing. Of those not yet recorded the Third 
and Sixth Symphonies, the Two Piano 
Concerto, and the Five Tudor Portraits, 
are badly needed by all who prize the 
music of this uncompromising, profoundly 
English, and still widely misunderstood 
man of genius. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


(Continued from page 358) 


in no way challenged if it decided to issue 
a long-playing record of its own. After 
all, it was RCA who first developed a 
longplaying record, and there are reasons 
to believe that the company has never 
discarded interest in such a disc through 
the years. Indeed, we are told, experi- 
ments along these lines were being con- 
ducted prior to the war. During the war, 
RCA had to cease all private technical 
developments as the company’s manufac- 





turing facilities were turned over to the 
Government for essential war work. The 
service rendered our Government by RCA 
during the war was of great importance. 
At this time, Columbia was in a freer posi- 
tion to make endless experiments in the 
record field, and — if we are correctly 
informed — it was during this period that 
the company developed its Microgroove 
disc. 


The Merits of 45 


Let us consider the merits of the 45 
disc. This past month we have had ample 
opportunity to make many tests, as RCA 
Victor sent us a high-fidelity model of its 
45 player. The latter is equiped with a 
G. E. cartridge Listening to the 45s 
through this player, we found the repro- 
duction clearer and cleaner than from most 
standard 78s, but this was apparently due 
to the better reproduction of the highs. 
The bass end was far less realistic than 
on the 78s, and we had to resort to use of 
Playing the 45s through 
our own extended range system, using a 
modern pickup open to 12,000 cps. with 
a 16 inch tone arm, we got a much better 
idea of the 45s. In all cases, the bass was 
better balanced with the high end and the 
overall response was more equitable and 
hence more realistic. No distortion was 
apparent. (Paranthetically, we might state 
that two engineers sat in on several of 
our tests). It is our confirmed opinion 
that no 45, heard tc date, is better in 
quality or tone than a good shellac press- 
ing. Indeed, two H.M.V. performances 
recently repressed on 45s by RCA Victor 
sounded better from the original H.M.V. 
discs. 


our bass booster. 


We encountered considerable troubles 
with many 45s. Two out of three discs in 
all sets heard from the player slipped and 
refused to play on pitch until the under 
discs were removed. We placed four 
single records on the player changer and 
each in turn slipped. One RCA Victor 
official informs us that changes are being 
made to prevent the slipping of these rec- 
ords. However, to date no one has out- 
lined a solution to straightening a warped 
45 record. A stack of these we had on 
a table, removed from direct daylight, had 
warped badly during the extremely hot 
days of July. We tried in vain to bend 
them back in shape. This has not been 
a personal experience but one shared by 
many dealers and many music listeners of 








our acquaintance. So, in fairness to our 
readers, we feel justified in publishing our 
findings to date. 

Lest it be assumed that we are prejudiced 
against the 45, let us state that this is 
not true. In our estimation, considerable 
engineering work has gone into this re- 
cord, and it is our belief that RCA Victor 
has for the first time in the history of the 
company aimed to produce its “most 
perfect playing” record. By this, we mean, 
it has endeavored to make a record which 
is free from distortion in any area. How- 
ever, on this score, there is something 
else to be said. 


Pickup Alignment 


In 1937 we published an article on the 
alignment of the pickup. This is still 
available to the interested reader in pam- 
phlet form. The price is 25c. It is gen- 
erally conceded by most engineers of our 
acquaintance that the record changer me- 
chanism did away with alignment of the 
tone arm and the pickup head. Because 
of space limitations, the pickup arm was 
shortened so that its alignment was badly 
disturbed in more than two thirds of its 
area The professional tone arm is 16 
inches in length. (Such a tone arm does 
not fit into the average record cabinet 
space). It is possible to align such a tone 
arm so that inner-groove distortion is 
not apparent. Some years ago an align- 
ment tractor was made in England and 
this we have found of great value in mount- 
ing all pickups employed. 3y using the 
tractor we have found that the mounting 
must be varied from the manufacturers’ 
directions in order to assure undistorted 
reproduction in the inner grooves. The 
use of a 6-inch tone arm, widely employ- 
ed on l.p. players, is a mistake, because 
the musical reproduction from the inner 
grooves is badly served in this way. The 
difference in the musical sound is marked 
when a well-aligned tone arm is employed, 
whether the reproduction is heard from a 
commercial one-speaker set or a multiple 
speaker, custom-made outfit. All technici- 
ans known this, but in view of the cramped 
space of the modern record cabinet and 
the changer operation they no longer speak 
of it to the customer. 


In our next issue, we will discuss some 
experieneces with 7&s, 45s and 33s which 
we had with audiences to whom we have 
recently lectured. 
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COLLECTORS’ RECORDS 





GIORDANO: “Fedora—O grandi_ occhi 
lucenti di fede!”; BOITO: ‘Mefistofele 
— Laltra notte in fondo al mare”; 
Gemma Bellincioni (soprano) with Sal- 
vatore Cottone (piano). IRCC 3056, 10- 
inch disc, $1.75. 

PUCCINI: Tosca—“Ah! mostro, lo strazi; 
Vittoria!; Presto, su! Mario!” (frag- 
ments; Emma Eames (soprano); Emilio 
de Marchi (tenor), Antonio Scotti (bari- 
tone), Jacques Bars (tenor) and Ber- 
nard Bégué (basso) with Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Luigi 
Mancinelli (recorded by Lionel Maple- 
son during actual performance Jan. 3, 
1903). IRCC 3057, 10-inch disc, $1.75. 

MANCINELLI: “Ero a Leandro”—Frag- 
ment of aria; Johanna Gadski (soprano) 
with Metropolitan Opera Orchestra con- 
ducted by Luigi Mancinelli (March 4, 
1903); and VERDI: “Aida—Su! del Nilo 
al sacro lido;” Johanna Gadski (sopra- 
no), Louise Homer (contralto), Emilio 
de Marchi (tenor), Marcel Journet (bas- 
so), Adolph Miiehlmann (baritone) and 
Roberto Vanni (tenor) with Metropoli- 
tan Opera Orchestra and Chorus con- 
ducted by Luigi Mancinelli Jan. $1, 
1903). IRCC 3058, 10-inch disc, $1.75. 

BEETHOVEN: “Fidelio—Abscheulicher! 
wo eilst du him?”; Lilli Lehmann (so- 
prano) with orchestra (1907); and 
SCHUBERT: “Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen”; Lilli Lehmann (soprano) with 
piano (1906). IRCC 3059-60, two 10- 
inch discs, $1.75 each. (Two or more 
above records at $1.50 each). 


A Bellincioni, creator not only of “Fedora” 
but of Santuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
was considered one of the chief ornaments 
of the Italian operatic stage around the 
turn of the century. She and her husband, 
the tenor Roberto Stagno, were a tre- 
mendously popular team and often ap- 
peared together. Her records, of which 
there are four as listed in Bauer, were 
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made in 1903-4, and they did not remain 
long in the catalogs, which accounts for 
their being much sought after by collec- 
tors. The voice, as revealed in this fairly 
clear specimen, was very intense and Itali- 
anate, with a rapid vibrato and heavy chest 
tones. Grove’s tells us that despite her 
exceptional acting she did not have the 
expected success at Covent Garden. It is 
not so difficult to understand why, for 
this is strong meat, even for Italian cook- 
ery. The historical value of the record is 
considerable. 


The “Tosca” selections replace the 
earlier dubbing, IRRC 179. The new job 
is richer and more refined in tone, and the 
voices stand out exceptionally well for such 


primitive recordings. All in all this is 
easily one of the best of the Mapleson 
souvenirs. The Gadski solo (from an 


original in the New York Public Libray) 
is also better than average, and the mu- 
sic under the direction of the composer, 
is an interesting sample of a now forgotten 
opera. The “Aida” ensemble is even fuller 
and more impressive, with the voice of 
Louise Homer standing out in bold relief. 


Every Lilli Lehmann record (even to 
the least good ones) is worth collecting. 
The “Fidelio” aria (complete in three parts) 
is not one of the most spectacular vocally, 
but it has magnificent style for the con- 
templation of all aspirants to this role. 
Her introduction of “appoggiaturas” is of 
particular interest. The charming Schubert 
song is done very smoothly, and I think 
more evenly than I have ever heard it 
from another singer, though others have 
given it a lift and brightness we do not 
find here. The dubbings of these discs 
have been. very successfully made. 





—P.L.M. 

; =. € 
Mapleson recordings made in Metropolitan 1900- 
1913 now available: — Eames, Scotti, DeMarchi, 


Gadski, Melba, Sembrich, etc. 
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BACH, J. C.: Sinfonie 
The Berlin State Orchestra, conducted 


in B flat major; 


by Walther Gmeindl. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon set DGS-7, two discs, price $6. 


HIS graceful ard expressive little work 
was originally the sinfonia to the opera- 
“Lucio Silla.” In recent years it has come 
into the concert hall on its own, and right- 
fully so, for it stands by itself as one of 
the most delightful works of its composer. 


Mengelberg was very fond of this opus 
and frequently programmed it. He also 
recorded it (Victor 7483/84, deleted). 


Those who own the old Mengelberg discs 
will at long last find just reason for re- 
placement. Prof. Gmeindl plays the music 
with a free hand, substantiating its melodic 
gracefulness and stylistic elegance in a 
most appreciable manner. 


Johann Christian Bach, youngest son of 
Johann Sebastian, was one of the chief 
exponents of the “galant” style of the 18th 
century, a style that Mozart brought to 


the fullest fruition. This “deeply Italianate 
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German” had a blend of sensibility and 
dash that endeared him to many in his 
time. Mozart was delighted by his music 
and wrote from Paris in 1778: “I love 
him with all my heart.” 

The Sinfonia is in three movements, a 
formality in the opera house which shows 
3ach’s feeling for the importance of his 
orchestra. Burney praises the richness of 
his orchestral accompaniments. One would 
be interested to hear some of J. C.’s vocal 
operatic excerpts. Listening to this music 
apart from the opera, either in the con- 
cert hall or from records, one places it in 
the class of an early symphony — and a 
wholly delightful one too, in my estima- 
tion. -—-P H. R. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 

Minor, Op. 67; Paris Conservatory Or- 

chestra conducted by Carl Schuricht. 

London Long-playing disc No. 7, $5.95. 


URING the last ten years I have heard 


few conductors play this work for 
what is it — a classical Viennese sym- 
phony. With the advent of the war, it 


seemed that suddenly everyone (on this 
side of the Atlantic, at least) began play- 
ing the Fifth as if it were about political 
oratory, and not subjective, formalized mu- 
sic. 
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However, the public’s acceptance for so 
long a period of that interpretatioin, even 
in second-rate performances, made it clear 
that that particular way of playing the 
symphony represented this decade’s com- 
ment on it, whether one liked it or not. 


Well, I don’t like it, and for that reason 
I welcome Mr. Schuricht’s interpretation. 


While I still prefer the Weingartner ver- 
sion on Columbia, my gratitude for Schu- 
richt’s way of making music is nonethe- 
less real. He appears to be a sound clas- 
sical interpreter and an excellent orches- 
tral workman. I shall look forward to 
hearing more from him. 


This is my first encounter with the new 
London LP record, and what a pleasure it 
has been. The recording is luminous and 
clear, the surfaces absolutely noiseless. And 
for the first time in my experience here 
is an L P that is recorded at a high enough 
volume level. My heartiest congratula- 
tiots to everyone who worked to produce 
the London LP; on the basis of the sam- 
ple, it is an authentic jewel. —C.J.L. 


BRAHMS: Tragic Overture, Op. 81; Am- 
sterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra con 
ducted by Willem Mengelberg. Capitol 
Telefunken set EBL-8014, two discs, 
price $3.75. 

ERE is a passage from one of Brahms’s 
letters that is typical of many remarks 

Brahms made throughout his mature years. 
“That people in general do not understand 
and do not respect the greatest things, 
such as Mozart’s concertos, helps our kind 
to live and acquire renown. If they would 
only know that they are getting from us 
by drops what they could drink there to 
their hearts’ content!” 


3rahms was anything but an ignorant 
man, and when he made statements like 
this, he wasn’t being “just plain modest, 
humble, philosophic Brahms.” He meant 
what he was saying. 

The “Tragic Overture,” in my opinion, 
illustrates Brahms’s_ observation. The 
work is a perfect example of the man’s 
attempt to write larger than be could with 
his available “drops” of musical expres- 
sivity. It assumes the pose of majestic, 
Olympian “grandja” but presents only 
tunes of small charm dripping either with 
sugar or pretense, some thick, heavy-sound- 
ing sonorities, and interminable “develop- 
ment” passages wherein the strings saw 
away and saw away saying little and pad- 
ding much. 
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In this recording, Mengelberg dram- 
atizes the piece, uses it as a personal ve- 
hicles never lets the listener know what’s 
voing to happen next, and pulls out of 
his men some sensational sonorities. Men- 
velberg’s musical taste in this performance 
is neither fresh nor particularly sound, and 
he winds up by not making the work 
sound like better or worse music. But these 
records are, all the same, interesting to 
listen to, are capable of holding one’s at- 
tention most of the time, and are no end 
of fun. The good prewar Telefunken re- 
cording helps matters along too. 


=. 5. be 


CHABRIER: Marche Joyeuse; and ME- 
ERBEER: The Prophet — Coronation 
March; Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos. 
Columbia disc 19013-D, price $.75. 


HIS is a curious coupling. I cannot 

imagine anyone who knows and loves 
Chabrier’s little masterwork wanting the 
Meyerbeer piece (a thrice-familiar one at 
that). Mitropoulos’s performance of the 
“Coronation March” again demonstrates his 
gift for conducting theater music. His per- 
formance of “Marche Joyeuse,” though a 
spirited one, lacks the light, luminous, trans- 
parent tone needed to convey the work's 
high wit. The recording is dull and gray 


in sound — very much like most of the 
prewar Columbia recordings of this or- 
chestra. —C. 4. L. 


CHABRIER: Suite Pastorale; The Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Jean Martinon. London FFRR set 
LA-90, two discs, price $5.00. 


HAT a delectable little work this is 
—full of carefreeness, exquisitely or- 


‘ chestrated. The four movements — Idyllic, 


Village Dance, In the Woods, Scherzo- 
Waltz — are orchestral arrangefnents from 
the composer's ten Picturesque Pieces for 
piano. The country scenes that inspired 
these selections were surely animated by 
a many-sided charm. Jean-Aubry, the 
French writer, must have had this suite in 
mind when he wrote: “Chabrier’s mu- 
sic is redolent of fresh grass and hay, and 
of the joy of fine fruit that is proud of its 
golden pulp and its juicy flesh. He em- 
braces it like a healthy girl of buxom 
figure, and whispers in its ear some amus- 
ing phrase that tickles it and imbues it 
with the freshness of real sensuous laugh- 
ter.” 








Those who like realistic instrumental 
coloring will find this recording a joy to 
the ear. With the vivid tinkle of the 
triangle at the opening of the first move- 
ment, every instrument stands out in 
bold relief. The conductor brings life and 
interest to his treatment of this musi¢. For 
his is a sensitive temperament that re- 
sponds to the vivid sensibility of the com- 
poser. —P.H.R. 


BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 8 in C 
Minor; Hamburg Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Eugen Jochum. Deutsche 
Grammophon set 17, eleven discs (21 
sides), price $28.50. 


NTON BRUCKNER was surely one 

of the most curious creators in musical 
history. A simple, pious soul, Bruckner 
was a small-town church organist working 
in the second half of a century devoted to 
pragmatism. He adored Wagner's or- 
chestra and musical methods but accepted 
the tenets of the classical Viennese sym- 
phony. Longing to find an artistic rela- 
tionship “to the good Lord” (to Whom 
he dedicated a work), he wrote epic-length 
symphonies. 


Bruckner, in spite of his sometimes re- 
markable creative work, came close to be 
ing a failure — so close that even today 
he is considered a “cause.” He said that 
he was never satisfied with any of his 
symphonies. indeed, he continually re- 
wrote parts of all of them throughout his 
life. And it is true—none of his enormous 
works ever comes off completely, but there 
is majestic grandeur and touching beauty 
in the least of them. 


The Eighth Symphony, one of Bruck- 
ner’s mature masterworks, is, for example, 
constructed so poorly thzt it just holds 
together. . Bruckner often begins a strik- 
ing musical thought and then abandons it 
before he has developed it successfully. At 
other times (notably in the angelic third 
movement) he delivers a sermon in which 
he says the same noble things over and 
over. It seems as if he never appears 
satisfied that he has done enough to honor 


his God. 


Despite this repetition, a device that un- 
doubtedly offends many listeners on 
grounds of musical taste, it is still possible 
to experience to the full many intense, 
deeply-felt moments that may shake one’s 
soul foundations. Such genuine humility, 
such seriousness of musical thought, 
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coupled with the wonderful organ-like 
sounds of Bruckner’s orchestra cannot fail 
to impress acutely the listener who is at 
once patient tolerant, and sensitive. 

In almost every Bruckner symphony 
there is a section that is matchless from 
any point of view. In the Eighth that sec- 
tion is the second movement Scherzo. It 
evokes, if I’m not mistaken, the landscape 
of a heavily-wooded section of Austria. 
The music is rustic, bold, soaring, and 
scored in a way that makes the orchestra 
sound always euphonious and sonorous. 

Your reporter is deeply grateful to 
Eugen Jochum for his uncut performance 
of this extraordinary work and to London 
for releasing it here. Though I know but 
a little of Jochum’s work, I feel sure that, 
whatever he has done in the past, these 
records must represent one of the pin- 
nacles of his career. His supassing per- 
ceptiveness, his poetic imagination, his con- 
trol over his large and wonderful orches- 
tra, provides an experience that will linger 
long in the memories of those who take 
the time to hear this set. 

The excellent recording and surfaces do 
nothing but enhance the beauty of the per- 
formance. ——f, 5. L. 


CHERUBINI: Anacreon—Overture. Ber- 
lin Staatskapelle, conducted by Herbert 
von Karajan. Deutsche Grammophon 
disc 67514, price $2.00. 


HE NAME of the once great Cherubini 

has been dropped from both the major 
domestic catalogs in recent years, and this 
man whom Beethoven rated the greatest 
of his contemporaries is not given so much 
as a line of biography in the latest edition 
of The Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia! 
Let us rejoice, therefore, in this splendid 
and vital performance of one of his finest 
overtures, formerly familiar to American 
collectors in a three-sided version by Men- 
gelberg (Columbia 67420D-21D). Though 
some time has passed since last I heard 
that classic, I feel sure as I listen to its 
successor that the admired Dutchman 
could hardly have surpassed the dramatic 
impact brought to the music by Karajan, 
and I have no hesitation in proclaiming 
this bright and clear-cut recording as de- 
finitely superior. There is a fine dynamic 
range in the German product that makes 
the most of a magnificent crescendo. For 
a balance of tragic power and artistic 
restraint the performance is a model. 


—P. L. M. 
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CHERUBINI: Symphony in D major; 
Leipsig Gewandhaus Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Paul Schmitz. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon set DGS-9, four discs, $11.00. 


NVITED in 1815 by the newly formed 

Philharmonic Society of London to 
produce and conduct a symphony, an over- 
ture and a vocal piece, Cherubini turned 
up with this symphony. Its dignified nobil- 
ity decries the appellation of pedant so 
often hurled at the composer. That it has 
not attained great popularity in the con- 
cert hall is perhaps understandable, for 
the music tends to a classical austerity. 
Its purity of style, its dramatic earnestness 
and its contrapuntal richness are not ap- 
preciated by the casual listener. Moreover, 
the work has an individuality which fails 
to fit it into any preconceived pigeonhole. 
One can imagine Gluck writing a sym 
phony in this manner but no one else. 
[he Germans have always admired Cheru- 
bini, but if 1 am correctly informed, it 1+ 
only in modern times that his native land, 
Italy, has shown true interest in his music. 
To Toscanini, the symphony owes its new 
impetus in concert halls in Italy and this 
country. 

The first of the four movements begins 
with a slow section followed by an allegro 
in which there is both dignity and deco- 
rum. It is the longest movement and one 
in which the dramatic expression is never 
allowed to get out of bounds. The “Largo 
cantabile,” which follows, remains aloof 
irom sentiment though it is not without 
poetic expression. The Menuet has _ bold- 
ness and individuality. There is a hint 
of Weber in the finale though the music 
has no romantic bloom. To appreciate the 
qualities of this symphony the listener 
may require more than one hearing. Its 
solidarity and fine workmanship are as- 
suredly the attributes of a distinguished 
urtist. 

Familiarity with Toscanini’s more vital 
and impulsive performance left me un- 
willing to accept a recent Italian record- 
ing of this work. The present interpreta- 
tion is typical of the German tempera- 
ment, more placid, relaxed and far less 
fervent. Yet» one grants this treatment of 
the score is cogent though it sometimes 
tends to make the rhythmic patterns rather 
metronomic. However, Schmitz has a first 
rate chamber orchestra at his disposal and 
his performance has been both carefully 
planned and executed. It is a better record- 
ed performance than the Italian one. The 
recording, dates from 1941. —P. H. R. 
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HAYDN: Symphony No. 94 in G major 
(surprise); Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isser- 
stedt. Capitol-Telefunken set ECL-8021, 
three discs, price $6.00. 


AYDWN specialists have long regarded 
this performance as the best on rec- 
ords. There is just reason for this view- 
point. Both the playing and the recording 
are praiseworthy. Indeed, the quality of 
the reproduction is quite as impressive as 
the recent Koussevitzky set, and the ef- 
ficiency of the Berlin Philharmonic chal- 
lenges that of the Boston Symphony. 
There is not the suffusing vitality in the 
opening and closing movements that Tos- 
canini brings to this music. The playing 
here is more relaxed though not lacking 
in animation. At all times, the conductor 
brings a fine feeling for adjustment of 
delicately opposed sonorities and for the 
expression of the music. This gives the 
performance more meaning than any ex- 
tant. I| like Schmidt-Isserssedt's broaden- 
ing oft the melodic lines of the introduc- 
tion to the opening movement. His deli- 
beration of pace in the “Vivace assai” may 
seem at first lacking in spontaneity, but 
one soon realizes that this tempo allows 
for greater definition of line and phrase 
as well as subtle shaping and pointing up 
of detail. This movement assuredly means 
more to Schmidt-Isserstedt than it does 
to Koussevitzky or Sargent. The careful 
phrasing in the slow movement permits 
us to appreciate the fine playing of the 
Berlin Philharmonic strings. The “sur- 
prise” element, the tympani strokes, hard- 
ly rears its head in a manner to awaken 
somnolent lady listeners. It is as it should 
be, for the tympani remains a less ob- 
trusive feature in Haydn's orchestration 
thar, some would have us believe. The 
second half of the movement is memor- 
ably handled. The broadening of the 
thematic material of the menuet proper is 
effective, and the delicacy of the Trio 
makes for deft contrast. The finale is 
alert but elegant, and the dynamics are 
closely adhered to. Haydn did not intend 
this finale to be loudly played. —P.H.R. 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 90 in C major; 
....Leipsig Gewandhaus Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Paul Schmitz. Deutsche 
Grammophor set DGS-11, three discs, 


price $8.50. 


A N unfamiliar Haydn symphony, which 
I can't remember having heard be- 
fore. proves a welcome addition to the 
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composer’s work on records. The music, 
which Geiringer says is worthy of Haydn’s 
maturity, has some of his most affection- 
ate and genial melodies. Listening to this 
symphony one senses a spirit of optimism, 
a feeling of elation as though the world 
was the happiest of places and life, com- 
pletely comforting. (Mrs. Haydn could 
hardly have been around.) One can imag- 
ine the composer sitting in his outdoor 
pavillon, enjoying nature on a pleasant 
day, hardly inattentive to the birds, for 
some of melodies for the flute are as un- 
fettered as our featured friends. I have 
never seen a score of this symphony and 
do not feel able to speak knowingly on its 
sound construction. But is this essential 
when the mood captivates one’s attentions? 
Haydn's use of the variation in the second 
movement shows imagination and _ re- 
-ourcefulness. The menuet is a true coun- 
try dance, despite its form, and the finale 
has no end of good humour. 


The performance is an orderly one, free 
from tension and on the whole nicely 
shaped. Yet one senses some of the stol- 
idity of the German temperament in 
Schmitz’s phasing, which would have pro- 
fited from sharper inflection. The solo 
flutist deserves mention as he plays witih 
delightful freedom and purity of tone. Very 
good, clear recording, dating from 1941. 


—P. H. R. 


KODALY: Dances from Galanta; Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Victor de Sabata. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon set 12, two discs, price $6.00. 


HIS is a brilliant work, a gypsy rhap- 

sody that is full of fascinating orches- 
tral devices, great charm, and warm ex- 
pression. At the moment, I can’t think 
of anyone in our century who has sur- 
passed Kodaly in making a gypsy rhap- 
sody piece sound so fanciful and fresh, so 
authentic: and at the same time, so orig- 
inal. 


Bela Bartok, a fellow countryman of 
Kodaly, once remarked that because of 
Liszt, Brahms, and popular gypsy bands 
(I guess he meant the ones that sounded 
as if they came from Brooklyn) folks out- 
side of the Slavic countries of central 
Europe knew next to nothing about real 
Hungarian gypsy music. I known I’m 
one of those folks Bartok was talking 
about, but this work sounds as much like 
the real McCoy as anything I’ve ever heard. 
And I, like many other people, have heard 
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tons of “phony” gypsy music complete 
with guys who made that violin cry. 
Victor de Sabata’s conducting of these 
dances is superb, and the Berlin Philhar- 
monic’s execution is a complete delight. 
There is a 1939 stamped on these records 
indicating when they were made. The 
recording is so fine that if the date had 
been 1949 I wouldn’t have been any the 


wiser. The surfaces are exemplary. 
—C. J. L. 
HINDEMITH: Noblissima Visione — 


Suite from the Ballet “St. Francis” (5 
sides); and HANSON: | Serenade for 
Flute and Strings (1 side); The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy. Columbiia set MM-841, $4.00, 
or Microgroove disc ML-4177, coupled 
with Hindemith: Symphonic Metamor- 
phosis on Themes of Weber: played by 
The Cleveland Orchestra, conducted by 
George Szell, price $4.85. 


HE HINDEMITH is in three move- 

ments: Introduction and Rondo; 
March and Pastorale; and Passacaglia. In 
this suite, as in the “Mathis der Maler,” 
Hindemith has chosen sections of the orig- 
inal score “which are self-sufficient and 
comprehensible as concert music and do 
not depend, therefore, on supplementary 
stage action.” This is music in which the 
gentler, poetic side of the composer is 
pleasingly evidenced, notably in the mystic 
beauty of the Pastorale section of the sec- 
ond movoment, where he conjures pictures 
of the medieval cloisters of the Saint. 
Harsh and dissonant is the March, con- 
veying the brutality of soldiers of the time. 
The fascinating and intricate finale, Pas- 


sacaglia, corresponds to the “Hymn to 
the Sun” in the ballet score. I have never 
seen the ballet, but this suite appeals 


strongly. It shows the amazing fertility 
of Hindemith’s contrapuntal gifts, his keen 
insight in approaching a given subject. In 
its intermingling of old and new moods, 
it might have been inspired by the Italian, 
Malipiero. 

Hanson’s Serenade is a quiet work, 
beautifully performed by William Kincaid. 
The spirits of Debussy and Delius hover 
over the music. This tender: little poetic 
piece should be issued on an independent 
disc, for it is overshadowed by the strength 
of the Hindemith score. 

The performance of the Hindemith suite 
is properly animated and tenderly manly 
where required. If in the dominating tech 
nical aspects of the score Ormandy tends 
to place the focus on perfection, this course 
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of action gives requisite objectivity. One 
feeis however, that the conductor has true 
admiration for this music and has shaped 
his interpretation with care and _ fore- 
thought. In the Hanson piece, Ormandy’s 
discretion allows the soloist his just due. 
The recording is excellent with a wide 
range of dynamics from a true pianissimo 
to a realistic forte. I have not heard the 
L.P. version of the suite, but its inclusion 
of another Hindemith work promises dou- 
ble i:iterest. —FP. H. R. 


LISZT: ‘Tasso Lament and Triumph 
(Symphonic Poem No. 2). Deutsche 
Grammophon set DGS-1 three discs, 

LISZT; Mazeppa (Sym- 

phonic Poem No. 6). Deutsche Gram- 

mophon set 14, two discs, $6.00. Soth 
played by Berlin State Opera Oorchestra, 
conducted by Paul Van Kempen. 


> 
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price $8.50. 


HE first of these tone poems was con- 

ceived as a “syymphonic prelude” to 
Goethe’s drama, “Tasso,” and performed 
during the 100th anniversary of the poet’s 
birth in 1849 at Weimar. The subject of 
this music is Torquato Tasso, famous 16th 
century Italian poet, whose soul-torment- 
ings were largely self-inflicted. Liszt tells 
us he aims to portray in the first part of 
his tone poem Tasso’s soul in its suffering 
and conflict against the intrigues of his 
time. The second part is the triumph of 
the poet’s spirit. “Lament and Triumph,” 
says Liszt, “these are the two yreat con- 
trasts in the fate of poets, of whom it has 
been justly said that, while curses may 
weigh heavily on their lives, blessings are 
always on their tomb.” 

“Mazeppa” owes it origin to some verses 
in Victor Hugo’s “Les Orientales.” Liszt 
conceived it first as a piano piece No. 
4 of his “Transcendental Etudes.” The 
program is too long to outline. Suffice to 
say» Mazeppa, the convict, has been bound 
hand and foot to a fiery horse and _ his 
sides punctured with sabres. His futile 
rage gladdens his executioners but before 
they can finish their job “a cry goes up, and 
suddenly horse and man fly with the wind 
over the plains.” Later, the poet tells us, 
Mazeppa is made a prince by the tribes 
of the Ukraine. 

The horrors of the ride alone concern 
Liszt. This vividly picturesque music is 
hardly dull, but it is dated today. Bernard 
Shaw said of this work in 1889: “When 
I first heard it at the Crystal Palace I 
tried vainly to recollect what the rushing, 
swishing triplets which represent the gal- 
loping horse were like. At last a rustic- 
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looking young lady behind me said very 
audibly, ‘Oh, isnt it like frying rashers?’ 

And so it was exactly.” Having discovered 
the remark of Shaw’s I am unable to 
forget its connotations whenever I hear 
this work. Such are the effects of some 
remarks. 

As for “Tasso,” its romantic drama 
meanderings seem over long and some- 
what pretentious—the product of plush 
curtained and gold-encrusted, 19th-century 
concert halls. 


Those who admire these works will find 
Van Kempen’s’. performances effectively 
contrived and the clearcut recording a 
evreat advance over old sets. —P.H.R. 


LOTHAR: Overture to “Schneider Wib- 
bel: Berlin State Orchestra conducted 
by Carl Schuricht. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon disc 68269. price $2.50. 


M ARK LOTHAR, a contemporary Ger- 

man composer, is, on the basis of 
this work, a romantic conservative. His 
overture contains little that would indicate 
an extraordinary musical personality or a 
capacity for striking innovation. 


The piece is all too typical of many we 
hear today. It opens with a fast, rhythmic 
section in which the composer, acknowl- 
edging that he lives in the twentieth cen- 
tury, plays “footie” with a little harmonic 
dissonance. There follows, without ade- 
quate preparation (just what you’d expect), 
a sweet melodic theme voiced by the 
strings. The rest of the work is more of 
the same. 


The conducting and playing seem to be 
completely satisfactory. The recording and 
surfaces are excellent. —C.J.L. 


MARSCHNER: Overture to “Hans Heil- 
ing; Berlin State Orchestra conducted 
by Leopold Ludwig. Deutsche Grammo- 
phon disc 57313, price $2.50. 


HIS selection is a good example of 

why we don’t hear works by secondary 
German romantic composers of the early 
19th. century. There is little reason to 
hear these works often, it seems to me. 
This piece is, like so many of its kind, 
soundly constructed but musically unin- 
teresting. It is completely overshadowed 
by the work of the romantic giants of 
that period. Since the purpose of records 
is to make possible repeated hearings of 
anything and since there is no reason save 
historical interest for owning the disc, I 
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can’t understand why it 
be released in this country. For those who 
are curious, i can report that Ludwig's 
conducting is good and that his orchestra 
plays well. There is a swishing sound on 


was selected to 


the last inch or so of the surface on the 
second side of this disc. =e 
PUCCINI: Manon Lescaut—Intermezzo; 


MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana — In 
termezzo; WOLF-FERRARI: The Jewels 
of the Madonna Intermezzi Nos. 1 
and 2; Robin Hood Dell Orchestra of 


Philadelphia conducted by Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos. Columbia set MX-317, two 
dises, price $3.00. 


D IMITRI MITROPOULOS takes four 
innocuous intermezzi from three more 


or less inferior operas and makes them 
sound as if they had more life in them 
than one usually hears. The recording, a 


splendid one, and the surfaces, wonder- 
fully quiet. give him every assistance. 


The more | hear Mitropoulos conduct 
theatre music, the more I think that the 
pit is his real home. I have seldom en- 


joyed his work in the concert hall because 
of his lack of personal poetry, his inability 
to make an orchestra sound anyway but 
powerful and husky, his delight in exag- 
gerating dynamics and whipping up tempt. 
That Mitropoulos has a fine command over 
an orchestra, question. That 
he can animate almost any piece (whether 
or not one thinks he has missed the point 
of a particular work in so 
is no question in my mind. 
With so much skill and a 
temperament, Mitropoulos seems to have 
been born to the theater. | am sorry to 
see those splendid attributes channeled so 
often in what seems to me the wrong 
direction. Please, let's have more theatre 
music recorded by Mitropoulos. 2 ie 


MOZART, LEOPOLD: Divertimento 
Militaire sine Sinfonia; The Orchestra 
of the State, Berlin, conducted by Prof. 
Walther Gmeindl. Deutsche Grammo- 


phon set DGS-15, 5 price $8.30. 


T HE father of Mozart was regarded as 

a composer of merit in his day, but 
little of his music is remembered or per- 
formed in our time. The present work, 
the title of which informs us is without 
sinfonia or overture: suggests music writ- 
ten for entertainment. Just what occa- 
sioned its composition we are not told, for 
the sponsors of the records omit notes 
from the set. 


there is no 


doine), there 


real virtuoso 


side s. 
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One imagines the work was written 
when Mozart, the son, was in his infancy, 
for most of Leopold’s existing scores are 
said to date trom around this time. It is 
typical mid-18th-century music of diver- 
sion, smoothly and neatly contrived, sug- 
gesting no great motivating urge other 
than entertainment. One senses the young- 
er Mozart acquired his melodic grace from 
his father, for it is much in evidence in 
this score. The military characteristics of 
the music are immediately set forth in the 
opening March and in the succeeding 
Presto. There is a saucy, jaunty feeling 
to the military themes but before they 
depart, one begins to feel they might—if 
pursued much farther — pall. In the 
\ndante we encounter the gentler side of 
Leopold, his feeling for poetic expression. 
Though of no depth, this movement has 
charm. So too has the Menuet, and its 
rio played by woodwinds and_= snare 
drums affirms the military character of the 
work in a pert_and effective manner. The 
final Presto sails along smoothly. 

rot. Gmeindl give a straightforward 
performance. One has the feeling that the 
monotonous rhythmic layout of the work 


would not permit a more _ personalized 

reading —P.H.R. 

RESPIGHI: Pines of Rome; Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Eugene Goossens. RCA Victor set 
\WDM-1i309. two 45 rpm. discs, $2.25. 


TP’ HIS is a good performance of Respighi’s 

popular landscape piece in a recording 
that has probably been in RCA Victor’s 
“ice box” for a couple of years (Thor 
Johnson served last season as musical direc- 
or of the Cincinnati Orchestra). The 
orchestra under Goossens does here quite 
the best playing that I have heard from it 
on records. If that playing is without 
the sumptuous tonal beauty of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in its performance under 
Ormandy (Columbia set MM-616 or ML- 
4020), it will nevertheles be welcomed by 
those who enjoy this piece and who own 
a 45rpm. player. 


Aside from some distortion in the sound 
ot the woodwind instruments on sides 2 
and 3 (notable in the long clarinet solo) 
and a disagreeable surface on side 4, the 
recording is satisfactory. It would’nt hurt 
iny feelings if this and other sets of “doily 
discs” were recorded at a higher volume 
level. —C. J. L. 
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SCARLATTI, A.: Concerto Grosso in F 
minor; Wiesbaden Collegium Musicum, 
conducted by Edmund Weyns. Capitol- 
Telefunken disc 89-800059, price $1.50. 


HERE is little of the instrumental 

music of Alessandro Scarlatti on rec- 
ords. The attractive “Sonata,” for flute, 
strings and harp (on Victor discs 4250/51), 
played by the Paris Quintet, has long been 
withdrawn. Through the years, this work 
has proved most appealing for its melodic 
elegance and harmonic expressivity. The 
present concerto possesses the same in- 
gratiating qualities. In the slow section of 
the opening movement and in the Largo 
that follows, we encounter music that may 
well have inspired Bach and Handel. There 
is that poised dignity in the Largo, a 
sweet sadness- that is characteristic of 
much music of the early 18th century. The 
reiterated thematic material of the fast 
section of the opening movement catches 


the listener's fancy with its deft poly- 
phonic treatment. The final Allemande 
adds a dance pattern that has grace and 
beauty. 


The performing chamber orchestra, per- 
haps composed of students: is a capable 
and well rehearsed ensemble. The con- 
ductor suggests a true sympathy with the 
music and his clean phrasing and gentle 
emphasis of the rhythmic patterns is praise- 
worthy. His broad retard at the end of 
the first movement is the only point on 
which I would question his authority. The 
recording is good, most acceptable for this 
music. 

There is another Concerto Grosso (in 
F major) on records worth looking up, 
played by the Chamber Orchestra of the 
Conservatory of San Pietro a Majella, 
Naples (HMV DB-05352). —P.H.R. 


SCHUBERT: Smphony No. 6 in C major; 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Josef Krips. London FFRR set 88, 
four discs, price $9.00, or Long-Playing 
disc 21, price $5.95. 


es RIPS,” wrote a friend of ours from 

Vienna last year, “has plenty of vital- 
ity but little subtlety. He gets a lively 
tone behind the singers in opera and never 
lets your interest lag when he conducts 
Schubert and Johann Strauss.” London 
Gramophone has already given us several 
Strauss waltzes by this conductor, which 
for sheer exuberance cannot be matched. 
Many of us already have Beecham’s per- 
formance of this work, but Krips — espe- 
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cially in the l.p. version — may take 
precedence. The reading is not as polished 
or sensitively phrased as Leecham’s, but it 
has a healthy, forth-right character which 
seems to me in keeping with Schubert’s 
music. It provides an animation to a work 
that has less to say of importance than 
that “pearl of great price.” the “Fifth Sym- 
phony.” Its cheerfulness and gaiety are 
its only redeeming features. The wise 
listener would never think of programming 
the “Fifth” and “Sixth” together. 

As a recording, this is more realistic 
with its concert hall resonance than the 


Beecham, but here again one feels that 
its excessive reverberation tends to bloat 
the music on occasion and coarsen the 


tone in louder passages. I have not heard 
the l.p. version as yet, but | am looking 
forward to it with interest. -P.H.R. 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1 in E Minor; 

Stockholm Radio Symphony Orchestra 


conducted by Tor Mann. Capitol-Tele- 
funken set EEL-8020, five discs, $7.50. 


OR some people the Sibelius “First 
Symphony” is a beloved work, for 
others it is.a third-rate piece. Myself, I 


find its formal structure, its melodic ma- 
terial, and its instrumentation to be of the 
poorest quality. 

To make this 
sion) 


work (in a recorded ver- 
even in requires a 
conductor of the highest skill who will play 
down the pretensions of the piece. It also 
requires a high-fidelity record- 
ing that will relieve to some extent Sibe- 


absorbing spots 


superior 





lius’s ‘“dirty-brown orchestral coloring,” 
for the sound of this music in a limited 
range recording (which this set is ) is a 
formidable barrier for any music lover to 
surmount. 


OF 


RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by great artists of the past can be bougnt at YOUR 
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HAYDN: Quartet Society Vol. 7. Pro Arte Quartet. DM 689 $4.88 
MOUSSORGSKY: Pictures At An Exhibition. Horowitz. DM 1249 $3.00 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 6. Toscanini. DM 417 $3.63 
BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerto, Kreisler — Barbirolli. DM 325 $4.25 
BEETHOVEN: Cello Sonata No. 3 in A. Op. 69. Fournier — Schnabel. DM 1231 $2.38 
TCHAIKOWSKY: Symphony No. 6 (Pathetique). Albert Coates EDA 21 $6.83 
LATIN AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, Vol. 1 & 2. Oyanguren (guitar). The two 

volumes together for $3.15 
SCHUBERT: Selected Songs. Braslau, Kipnis, Alsen, Hackett. MM 89. $5.50 
SCHUBERT: Octet In F. Lener String Quartet with Brain, Hobday, etc. MM 97 $4.25 
MENDELSSOHN: Elijah. Baillie, Ripley, etc. 2 boxed volumes. MM 715 $11.50 
BACH: Six Sonatas For Violin And Harpschord. Kirkpatrick and Schneider 

2 volumes MM 719. $9.75 
BACH: Art of the Fugue. Roth String Quartet $6.63 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 32 in C Minor. Egon Petri. MM 263 $2.38 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8 in F Major. Weingartner and ‘Vienna Phil. 

MM 292 $2.38 
HANDEL: Viola Concerto. Primrose, cond. Goehr MM 295 $2.38 
MOZART: Quartet in C Major (K. 465). Griller String Quartet. EDA 97 $4.73 
BLOCH: Quartet No. 2. Griller String Quartet. EDA 93 $5.78 
HAYDN: The Seven Words of the Savior Upon The Cross. MM 297 $6.13 
BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 1 in C. Gieseking. MM 08 $3.00 
DEBUSSY: Piano Music. Gieseking MM 314 $4.00 
PURCELL: English Music Society Vol. I. M 315. $5.13 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 3 in E Flat. Bruno Walter - N. Y. Phil. MM 464 $3.00 
MAHLER: Symphony No. 1. Mitropoulos - Minneapolis MM 469 $4.25 
BEETHOVEN: Kreutzer Sonata. Busch - Serkin. MM 496 $3.00 
BEETHOVEN: Quartet No. 11 in F Minor, Op. 95.'Budapest Quartet. MM 519 $2.38 
MOZART: Conerto No. 12 in A Major (K. 414). Kentner - Beecham. MM 544 $2.38 
MOZART: Clarinet Quintet. (K. 581). Kell - Philharmonia Quartet. MM 7902. $3.00 
MENOTTI: The Medium (with Marie Powers). MM 726. $5.00 
SAINT-SAENS: Symphony No. 3 for Organ. Muench. MM 747 $3.00 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 17 in D Minor, Op. 31. No. 2. Gieseking. MX 39 $1.75 
BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 27 in E Minor, Op. 90. Egon Petri. MX 71 $1.75 
MOZART: Sonata No. 14 in C Minor (K. 457). Gieseking. MX 93 $1.75 
BEETHOVEN: Grosse Fuge. Busch Quartet. MX 221. $1.75 
MAHLER: Songs of A Wayfarer. Carol Brice - Fritz Reiner. MX 267. $1.75 
RAVEL: Concerto For Left Hand. Casadesus. MX 288. $1.75 
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Tor Mann's conducting is completely 
adequate and his reading an honest one. 
However, I do not believe for a minute 
that because of Mr. Mann’s Scandinavian 
background and his deep feeling for the 
work (as the author of the album notes 
says) that this is the last word in recorded 
versions of the Sibelius First Symphony. 
It seems to me no better than the old 
Kajanus set or the newest Ormandy ver- 
sion. The Stockholm Radio Symphony 
Orchestra is a second-rate orchestra scar- 
cely better than Kajanus’s unnamed group 
and yards away from being in the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra’s league. —C.J.L. 
STRAUSS, JOHANN, JR.: Die Fleder- 
maus — Overture; Berlin Philharmonic 


Orchestra, conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. Deutsche Grammophon disc 
68043, price $2.50. 


A li this 1942 recording does not measure 
up to London’s FFRR technique it is 
still a handsome piece of work from 
knowing engineers. Though perhaps fall- 
ing short in frequency range of the recent 
Philhadelphia recording, what we hear suf- 
fices. The Berlin Philharmonic is a great 
orchestra and von Karajan handles it with 


gratifying results There is dignity and 
sentient warmth in his performance of 
this familiar music. Not since Walter's 
version of the work have we had a more 
persuasive reading. -P. H. R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F 
minor, Op. 36; The Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra, conducted by Erich Kleiber. 


london Long-Playing disc No. 2, price 
$5.95. 


EF throw in an extra dollar or even 

more these days for much that comes 
irom Europe. Maybe it helps a good cause. 
Certainly it brings us an absolutely quiet 
surface in this LEnglish-made, unbreak- 
able record — no tickings, no swishes, no 
reminder of the needle on the disc. Such 
LPs will surely offer the keenest competi- 
tion to pre-recorded tape. 

London Gramophone Corporation, which 
recently took over the distribution of Eng- 
lish Decca FFRR recordings, can be justly 
proud of its first 33s. The clarity of this 
recording, its realistic instrumental tim- 
bre, its freedom from shrill upper strings 
and distorted highs is a pleasure to listen 
to. These new long-playing products are 
as much “full frequency range recording” 
as the more recent 78s which domestic 
Decca formerly sponsored. 


It was not long back that I was review- 
ing the Ormandy performance of this 
work, which I liked because it was manly, 
uninflated and meticulously fashioned. 
Since then, returning to the old Boston 
Symphony version, I realized how more 
vivid Koussevitzky’s treatment of the 
symphony was. I speak in the past ad- 
visedly, for Koussevitzky’s more recent in- 
terpretations of Tchaikovsky have disap- 
pointed. They have been too polished, 
revealing an amazing amount of material 
perfection, but less interpretative urge. 

Kleiber’s reading of the “Fourth” may 
be more conventional than the Kousse- 
vitzky, but his musical honestly recom- 
mends it. He does not go in for tremen- 
dous brass tone in the opening and clos- 
ing movements, but by conscientious 
shaping of the material makes true music. 
In the turbulent finale every note is heard. 
Only in the second movement does he 
seem to falter on occasion, as though in- 
sufficient rehearsal made him a bit ner- 
vous or uncertain. One would be less 
aware of such minor details were it not 
for the memory of Koussevitzky’s unex- 
celled feeling for this movement. The 
scherzo is delightfully performed, and 
those French string players are experts in 
light, pizzicato work. In Ormandy’s read- 
ing we realize the technical excellence of 
a great orchestra. Here, we are aware 
of an honest evaluation of the music, with- 
out bombast or stress of the composer’s 
self-pity, played by a competent but less 
imposing orchestra. —P. H. R. 


Von SUPPE: Light Cavalry Overture; 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Erich Kleiber. Capitol-Tele- 
funken disc 89-8088, price $1.50. 


A Though Kleiber is always a reliable mu- 
sician, this orderly performance of an old 
favorite fails to intrigue this listener. The 
recording, dating back at least to 1935, no 
longer yields the right instrumental pro- 
spectus on the music. Fiedler’s more recent 
disc remains unchallenged. —P. G. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 1812 Overture, Op. 49; 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg. Capitol-Telefunken 
set EBL-8022, price $4.50. 

UROPEAN relations being what they 
are these days, one is not surprised to 
find that both Mercury and Capitol are 
releasing Mengelberg’s performance of 
this familiar work. Though Mercury had 
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the first opportunity at the recording, it 
did not decide on a conventional 78 release 
but brought out an L.P. version (MG 
15000). A first pressing of the L.P. disc 
proved a bit disconcerting as it failed to 
track with some pickups, but Mercury has 
rectified this and the latest issue is all 
right. Coupled with Mercury’s L.P. ver- 
sion of the “1812” is Mengelberg’s last 
performance of the Strauss tone poem 
“Don Juan.” 


As Capitol announces long playing re- 
cords in September, we may eventually 
have another L.P. version of this overture. 
Mengelberg’s performance of this music 
is lusty and melodramatic. If the repro- 
duction were more realistic the perform- 


ance would take precedence. However, 
there is a Decca FFRR version which for 
sheer sound tops this one. —P.H.R. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Symphony No. 
6 in E minor (7 sides), and Fantasia on 
“Greensleeves” (1 side); Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York, conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. Columbia set MM- 
838, price $5.00. 


LSEWHERE in this issue, the ever 

thoughtful English critic, Edward Sack- 
ville West, discusses this symphony at 
some length. He believes the work to be 
a symphonic poem rather than a sym- 
phony proper, inasmuch as its four move- 
ments, “although clearly divided, are play- 
ed without a break.” Yet, after hearing 
the composition several times, one feels 
the dignity and nobility of the symphony 
is upheld. It is the intensely personal 
character of the rebulous finale, which 
the composer calls an Epilogue, that devi- 
ates from the symphonic pattern. Here 
Vaughan Williams quietly meditates in a 
philosophical manner. It has been sug- 
gested by one writer that the tragedy of 
the Second World War, during which the 
symphony was written, inspired the open- 
ing three movements; and that the finale 
is the contemplation by the composer oi 
some Utopia. Sacksville West likens it to 
the “final echo of a vanishing world.” 
Stokowski, who rates this symphony 
among the “greatest creations of the 
masters,” rightfully says “every listener 
will find his own meaning in the unique 
finale — one of the most profound expres- 
sions in all music.” If the composer 
dreamed of a Utopia, its potentiality fades 
out in the music as though its existence 
lay too far beyond the reach of man to 
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affirm in musical expression. To me, this 
coda to a disturbing work that harbors 
dark thoughts and turbulent drama, seems 
more the expression of resignation. It is 
an achievement that is rare and unique in 
a world that refuses to find contemplation 
a motivating impulse in life. 

Stokowski,s performance of this music 
is thoughtful and penetrating. Only at 
one point does he deviate from the com- 
poser’s directions and that is in the second 
movement when he accelerates the tempo 
at a climatic point Though it makes the 
dramatic impact more obvious, one can 
hardly say it is remiss. Stokowski’s per- 
formance of this work in the concert hall 
was somewhat faster than in his recorded 
version. I find the present reading more 
searching and expressive. Indeed, I can 
hardly think of a more persuasive per- 
formance. The spacing of the symphony 
has been arranged to have the separation 
of the movements occur within the record 
faces, so that the composer’s wish for no 


breaks be served. 
The recording, though at a somewhat 
lower level than some others from its 


source, can be rated as a fine reproduc- 
tion of the Philharmonic Symphony. It 
is necessary, however, to turn up the vol- 
ume control to obtain the essential realism 
in the reproduction. An English record- 
ing, made by Sir Adrian Boult and the 
London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. 
C7755-58), is due shortly in this country. 
Boult first performed the work upon its 
completion in 1947. 

I should plump for a long-playing ver- 
sion of this work for one reason, because I 
feel the “Fantasia” on the last face will 
not be included. It is announced for issue 
in September. Though a wholly charm- 
ing opus, the “Fantasia” does not fit with 
the symphony and to me proves disturb- 
ing after the mood of the deeply moving 
finale. While Stokowski plays it expres- 
sively, my own preference lies with the 
3oyd Neel version on English Decca disc 
K-1216. —P.H.R. 


VERDI: La Traviata — Preludes to Acts 
1 and 3; Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Capitol-Telefunken disc 89-80086, price 
$1.25. 


A An excellent record that features some 
wonderful playing by the string section of 
the Berlin Philharmonic and a knowing 
reading by Hans’ Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Though there are a dozen performances 
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music on 
ones I 


of this 
none of the 
one for beauty of tone, precision of execu- 


lovely records already, 


know outclasses this 


tion, and clarity of expression. The re- 

cording and surfaces are satisfactory 
—C. J. L. 

WAGNER: Die Meistersinger — Over- 


ture;L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, 
conducted by Hans Knappertsbusch. 
London FFRR. dise K-1905, price $2.00. 
T Hs is the lethargic perform- 
ance of this overture I have ever heard 
Vagaries of tempo and indecisive phrasing 
often give the impression of a person slur 
ring his words. Knappertsbusch, ‘never my 
idea of a firstrate conductor from past ex- 
periences, lets the orchestral playing slide 


most 


along with insufficient outlining of the 
thematic material. The motive in the 
brasses lacks essential bounce. The or- 


chestra is hardly a front ranking one, but 
its regular conductor, Ansermet, achieves 
better results with it. This is not one of 
the best Decca FF RR recordings. The 
woodwinds are faint in tone and the whole 
thing lacks the brilliance attained in other 
FFRR releases. They do better in dear 
old England. -P.H.R. 





BEETHOVEN: Concerto in C 


Violin, Cello. Piano, and Orchestra, Op. 


major for 


56; John Corigliano, Leonard Rose, 
Walter Hendl, with Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of New York, conducted by 
Bruno Walter. Columbia Microgroov« 
disc ML-2059 (10-inch), price $3.85 


HE so-called “Triple” concerto, for all 
its three faces, does not rear its head 
above Beethoven's other works in the con- 
certo form. By and large it can be called 
Gebrauchmusik, as it was written for the 
Archduke Rudolf of Austria, shortly after 


the latter became Beethoven's pupil. The 
piano part was undoubtedly kept com- 
paratively easy for the Archduke’s per- 
formance. ‘The violin and cello parts, 


however, are far more intricate;” Wilhelm 
Altmann point out, “the latter particularly 
often lies awkwardly for the fingers — a 
proof that Beethoven could exact a good 
deal from the artists in the service of the 
Archduke.” The concerto is in the nature 
of a concertante (Beethoven originally in 
tended it to be called “Grand Concerto 
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concertant”), and is in the style of similar 
works in vogue at the end of the 18th and 
the beginning of the 19th century. Speak- 
ing of its neglect, Altmann says: “It de- 
serves performance if only for the won- 
derful and all too short Largo in A flat 
major; also on account of the graceful 
melodious and brillant final Polonaise, with 
its many touches of modulation.” While 
one concurs with Altmann’s evaluation of 
the beautiful Largo, the finale one right- 
fully feels is unnecessarily protracted. The 
long first movement belongs essentially 
to the soloists and gives the orchestra 
little of consequence to do. 


The performance of this work is an un- 


usually felicitous one. Mr. Walter has 
chosen three musicians from the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra whose temperamental 
capabilities match his own. Unquestion- 
ably, the conductor has an affection for 
the music and it is noted in his warm 
feeling and gracious phrasing. Mr. Hendl 


plays the lyrical piano part in like manner 


and Mr. Rose matches the conductor’s 
feelings with expressive fervor, emerging 
as the star performer. Mr. Corigliano 
handles his elaborate part competently. 
Such a performance will assuredly have 
wide appeal, though the work may prove 


to be more happily as a piéce d'oc- 
casion. 

The recording, which may 
been, especially devised for Microgroove 
reproduction (a 78 version has not been 
released as yet), is exceptional well bal- 
anced, clear in detail, and realistic in dy- 
namics. —P.H.R. 


BRAHMS: Violin Concerto in D major, 
Op. 77; Ossy Renaudy with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Charles Muench. London FFRR set 87, 
five discs, price $11.00, or Long-Playing 
disc No. 1, price $5.95. 


HEN our friend, W. R. Anderson, 

visited our home recently, we dis- 
cussed the present recording. Agreement 
that admiration of a single performance 
of a famous composition tends, in the case 
of the record listener, to circumvent ap- 
preciation of another’s work was _ shared. 
There is much to be said in favor of du- 


cast 


well have 


plication. “One may not be minded to 
recall another performance when listen- 
ing to a new one,” W.R.A. said. “Few 


listeners remember last week's rendition of 
a score when another artist is heard in the 
concert. hall. More often then not, they 
are disposed to be friendly toward the 
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latest soloist, especially if the interpreta- 
tion has particular merits of its own. Take 
the Renardy-Muench version of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto. I doubt that 
many in the concert hall would recall an- 
other’s performance in its entirety while 


listening to this gentle artistic reading 
of the score.” 
The point is well taken, and one may 


observe in W.R.A.’s review in “The Gram- 
ophone” (February 1949) that no com- 
parisons were made. Though many may 
agree with the present reviewer that the 
Szizeti-Ormandy rendition of this score 
is the most artistically compelling on re- 
cords, the qualities of other interpreters 
prove more appealing to listeners of dif- 
terent temperaments. The febrile inten- 
sity of Szigeti’s playing asks for undevi- 
ated attention and permits true 
relaxation. Both Renaudy and Muench 
“the intimate, affectionate quali- 
3rahms.” ‘The violinist’s tone is 
sweet, sometimes dangerously near to sen- 
timentality. His artistry is, however, ad- 
mirable thythmic buoyancy, its 
tonal smoothness and sensitivity. Neither 
he nor Muench dig into the music line as 
do Szigeti and Ormandy. Muench on 
the other hand, brings a gentle elasticity 
to the rhythms which ideally fits the Ren- 
ardy interpretation, though his accompani- 


seldom 


preserve 
ties of 


for its 


ment throughout is less assertive than 
most. “I have rarely heard so soft a 


recorded accompaniment,” says W.R.A. “I 
am inclined to be 
ording | 


pleased with one [rec- 
especially of a love:l work — in 
which I can make my own mental-spiritual 


adjustments if | want to, without being 
bludgeoned by excessive volume. I find 


the colors more stimulating and convinc- 
ing when not daubed on cinematically ... 
If this recording seems on a small scale, 
there are plenty of big ones. Its purity 
and water-color ventleness commend it.” 

To me, this is a rightfully friendly ap- 
proach to a friendly performance. | can 
accept Renardy and Muench on their own 
terms in the first two movements without 
conjuring memories of others, but in the 
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spirited and humorous finale I miss the 
fire and bite of Szigeti’s violin. It is in- 
evitable at some point that the favorite 


would intrude his presence. I suspect this 
L.P. disc will prove a competitor to the 
Szigeti-Ormandy. —P.H.R. 


RAVEL: Piano Concerto; Monique Haas, 
pianist: NWDR, Hamburg Orchestra, 
conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Deutsche Grammophon set 16, three 
discs, $8.50. 

VERYONE involved in this recording 
seems to have a wonderful time with 

Ravel’s seldom played Piano Concerto. 
Miss Haas, Mr. Schmidt-Isserstedt, and 
his men seem to love and understand this 
cleverly-made work. They show us clearly 
the blues tunes, the jazz rhythms of the 
first movement, render touchingly the 
sweet ironic melodies of the second move- 
ment, and make the final portion of the 
work as brilliant as you have probably ever 
heard it. 

All of this enchantment, charm, color, 
and expression is faithfully mirrored by 
a magnificent recording. The London Gra- 
mophone Corp. will make a lot of people 
happier with this set. —C. J. L. 
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BEETHOVEN: Serenad: 


in D major for 


Flute, Violin and Viola, Op. 25; John 
Wummer (flute) Alexander Schneider 
(violin), and Milton Katims (viola). 


Columbia set MM-839, three discs, $4.00. 
A There are those that flute and strings 
are the chamber combination. They point 
out that the flute provides contrast to the 
monotonies of sustained and unrelieved 
string tone, that its timbre has about the 
same penetrating quality as a violin so 
that reasonable balance is maintained with- 
out artificial compensation. Of course, 
most of the people that feel this way are 
flute players, but I will be among the first 
to agree that the flute is a handsome ad- 
dition to any small instrumental combina- 
tiion. The flute quartets of Mozart are a 
case in point. 

This is early Beethoven, frothy stuff that 
can not but delight the most determined 
chamber music hater. The six movements 
of the “Serenade,” in the style of the 
Haydn and Mozart “Diviertimenti»’ eschew 
the cerebral exercises of more 


the later, 














music. 
with the De- 


highly touted, chamber 

John Wummer, formerly 
troit and NBC orchestras, is now first 
flute of the N. Y. Philharmonic. Alex- 
ander Schneider needs little introduction 
to record collectors; suffice it to say he 
laid the foundation of his reputation as 
a member of the Budapest Quartet. Milton 
Katims is leader of the NBC Symphony 
viola section and an accomplished chamber 
music performer. One can find no fault 
with the ensemble of these three redoubt- 
able instrumentalists. In matters of tempo, 
phrasing, balance, etc., they are unimpe- 
achable. The recording is clear and real- 
istic, the surfaces quiet. All in all a set 
that can be recommended without any re- 
servations. —A. W. P. 


COUPERIN: Le rossignmol en amour; 
Three Bird Pieces: The Goldfinch (Ben 
Cosyns); Woody Cock (Giles Farnaby); 
Robin (John Mundy); Three Eliza- 
bethan Pieces: Tower Hill (Giles Farn- 
aby); Heartease (Anonymous); The 
King’s Morisco (Anonimous). 

Daniel Purcell: Divisions on a Ground 
Bass. Carl Dolmetsch (recorder) and 
Joseph Saxby (harpsichord). Two 10- 
inch London discs. R 10105-6. $1.00 each. 

A It seems almost an impertinence to 
write of these fresh and charming per- 
formances, so eloquently do they speak 
for themselves. The music covers several 
types of recorder to fine advantage. Mr. 
Dolmetsch has mastered the instrument, 
so often thought of simply as a toy, and 
he plays the music with a really sustained 
and musical line. The thin little tone of 
the “sopranino” recorder is particularly de- 
lightful, while the contrasting richness of 
the tenor “lends” variety. 

The “Divisions on a Ground Bass” have 
a special interest as a rare example of 
the music of Daniel, brother of the great 
Henry Purcell. The recording is very true 
and lifelike, and the balance of the instru- 
ments very good. —P. L. M. 


SCHUBERT: Quintet in A major, Op. 
114 (The Trout); Franz Rupp (piano)- 
W. Stross (violin), V. Hartl (viola), A. 
Walter (cello), L. Jaeger (bass). Capitol- 
Telefunken set EDL-8019, four discs, 
price $7.50. 

Fr RANZ RUPP has long been regarded 

as one of the foremost interpreters of 
the piano accompaniments to Schubert’s 
songs. One therefore welcomes this set 
which gives him ample opportunity to 
display his musical feeling for the com- 
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poser’s music in a more assertive manner 
than the role of the accompanist permits. 
\rtistic compatibility, seldom considered 
when a noted solo player joins a chamber 
outfit, is however most evident in the 
present ensemble where Rupp and Stross 
happily shape their phrases in a consan- 
guinious manner. In the Pro Arte en- 
semble, where Schnabel plays the piano 
Victor set 312), the pianist asserts his 
individuality more patently. His seems 
i more centralized role. Rupp often stays 
in the background, evidencing his right to 
the spotlight only when the music per- 
mits. The Stross ensemble, an unfamiliar 
one to me, is evidently a well-rehearsed 
and competent group. Jaeger, playing the 
double bass (an instrument often charac- 
terized as an unhappy member of an in- 
timate group), handles his part with a 
smoothness and efficiency which might 
well lead the uniformed to believe he were 
playing the cello. 


As a recording, this set offers no advance 
over the 1936 Victor issue. Yet, the un- 
mistakable sociability of the performance, 
recommends the release. There is a mel- 
lowness of tone and an intimacy in the 
recording which belongs to music of this 
kind. It was made in late 1936 or 1937. 


This work, as most of us know, gains 
its nickname from the use of the composer’s 
song “The Trout” in its fourth movement. 
It is not one of Schubert's greatest cham- 
ber works but rightfully remains one of 
nis most popular. For this is music that 
consistently sings; and even though it can 
be said he rather nonchalantly handles the 
variations on one of his most delightful 
songs, this movement has an appeal which 
few would deny. Arthur Hutching, in his 
bock on Schubert, says: “Schoolboys love 
the variations in which the tune can al- 
ways be heard with such slight but delici- 
ous alteration, and old boys who do not 
love them are advancing in sin as well as 
years.” I have always found them irresis- 
tible. Immediately, I anticipate that juan- 
ty, buccolic finale which suggests an 
amiable walk in the country. It is in the 
variations and the finale where Franz Rupp 
shines most auspiciously for me with his 
rippling lyrical phrases, so smoothly and 
adroitly handled. I recommend this set to 
all true lovers of chamber music and those 
unadventuresome souls who have never 
hought a chamber music performance. As 
an introduction to the intimate ensemble 
art, Schubert’s “Die Forellen” quintet is 
a sure bet. —P.H.R. 
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SHOSTAKOVICH: Trio in E minor, Op. 
67; Dmitri Shostakovich (piano), David 
Oistrakh (violin), Milos Sadlo (cello). 
Mercury set DM-21, three discs, $5.00. 


N MARCH 1947, we wrote on another 

version of this work played by the com- 
poser and two other musicians (Compass 
Set C-102, now withdrawn). Let it be said 
at the outset that this is a finer perform- 
ance and recording. Shostakovich is a 
first rate pianist and apparently an ef- 
ficient spokesman for his own music. Ois- 
trakh» the Soviet Union's most. gifted 
violinist and an artist of keen perceptions, 
reveals himself a splendid ensemble per- 
former and a musician of particular worth. 
The competence of the cellist makes for a 
well rounded group that is happily bal- 
inced in a fine recording. 


This is one of Shostakovich’s most 
thoughtful and probing scores, revealing 
a depth of feeling indicative of the fullest 
maturity of expression. Its dedication to 
the memory of the musicologist, Ivan Sol- 
lertinsky, a close friend of the composer, 
offers a keynote to the sombre aspects of 
the music. The characteristic brooding 
melancholy of the opening, with its highly 
effective scoring where cello harmonics are 
pitted against the lower sonorities of the 
violin, immediately impresses the listener. 
Here and in the slow movement the com- 
poser has written as convincingly and as 
absorbingly» as anywhere. To hear the 
playing of Oistrakh in both these move- 
ments is a rare experience. The scherzo, 
mocking gaiety with its harsh 
and its rhythmic alterations. 
Its change of mood is jutified in making 


owns a 
dissonances 


dramatically effective the first and third 
movements The latter, in passacaglia 


form, is a moving piece in which the piano 
furnishes an ostinato. Shostakovich’s bio- 
grapher, Ivan Martynov, contends the 
finale is the most important part of the 
entire work. Two themes of Hebraic origin 
are introduced which give rise to new and 
effective rhythmic effects. The emotion is 
turbulent at first but with the return of 
the opening theme of the first movement, 
scored in a Debussy manner, the pas- 
sionate intensity terminates, and the work 
ends in a sombre manner. 


One suspects Mercury will issue a long- 
»nlaying disc of this work in the near fu- 
ture. It will be welcome for such closely- 
knit music as this should be uninterrupted 
in its performance for greater apprecia- 
tion. —P.H.R. 
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BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 6 in F major, 
Op. 10, No. 2; and BACH (trans. Bu- 
soni): Chaconne; Egon Petri (piano). 
Columbia 10-inch Microgroove disc ML 
2049, price $3.85. 

A I have not seen a 78 listing of the 
Jecthoven sonata, but it proves a welcome 

companion to his performance of the Bach 

york on which I have previously written. 

[ am glad to have both these compositions 

in unbroken performances. It preserves 

the mood and makes one realizes how 
adroit the pianist’s planning and realiza- 
tion of a performance is. 

The sonata was much favored by Bee- 
thoven: who, undoubtedly at 27, was con- 
sciously displaying his sense of humor 
more than his predecessors. The work sug- 
gests the influence of Haydn but the latter 
was never such a bold jester. The casual 
listener will hardly appreciate the com- 
poser’s interplay of keys, but the knowing 
pianist cannot fail to delight at some of 
his audacity. The inner movement (AI- 
legretto) includes a scherzo and an inter- 
mezzo. In the minor mood, it is darkly 
passionate and full of thought. The finale 
is full of humor and gaiety. 

Petri plays this work with knowing ar- 
tistry, observing all repeats in the music. 
hese, one suspects, Beethoven might have 
said give audiences a second change to 
grasp fully his musical intentions. How 
wisely Petri is not to hurry the tempi of 
the finale, for its gaiety is dependent on 
mood, not on pace. 

The recording is quite good but the 
piano tone in some of the loud passages 
seems a little more metallic than from 
standard shellac records. —P.H.R. 


HANDEL: Passacaglia in G minor; and 
ROSSI: Andantino in C major; played 
by Maryla Jonas (piano). Columbia 10- 
inch disc 17562-D, price 85c. 

A The Handel piece is the last movement 

of the harpsichord suite No. 7, and is also 

known in the Halvorsen arrangement for 


violin and cello. Rossi’s andantino is a 
rarity and, it must be admitted, not an 
especially interesting one. Essentially a 


pianist of the romantic school, Miss Jonas 
does not achieve entirely satisfactory re- 
sults here. Her playing is a little fussy; 
and while it has some charming effects, 


it's not what is needed in the sturdy Pas- 
sacaglia, which emerges prettitied instead 
of noble. The recording, technically, is ex- 
cellent. —-Hi. C. S. 


HAYDN: The Musical Clocks; E. Power 
Biggs (organ). Victor 10-inch disc 10- 
1471, price $1.00, or 7-inch disc 49-0419, 
price 95c. 


AYDN’S eight little pieces, written 

for musical clocks, are only mildly 
diverting. One suspects that they might 
prove more interesting heard from the 
clocks, which had, of course, a music-box 
apparatus in them. The organ does not 
quite convey the tinkling charm of the 
music box and Biggs’ registrations lack 
sufficient variety of tone. The organist 
plays in a delicate and conservative man- 
ner. Surely, Haydn intended more sparkle 
and humor than Biggs conveys here. I 
find the reproduction as good on the 78 
as the 45. —JjJ. N. 


HINDEMITH: Ludus Tonalis; played 
by Bruce Simonds (piano). Concert Hall 
Society long-playing disc CHC-14, $4.85. 


HIS is a first recording, and an im- 

portant one. Hindemith finished the 
music in October, 1942; the title page of 
the published edition has the following 
subtitle: “Studies in Counterpoint, Tonal 
Organization and Piano Playing.” To 
continue with the publisher’s statement, 
“Ludus Tonalis consists of twelve piano 
Fugues in as many keys, connected by 
Interludes in free lyric and dance forms, 
old and new, framed by a Prelude and 
a Postlude that have more in common 
than meets the casual eye. - 

Hindemith’s idea of free lyricism is 
not everybody’s. Nevertheless it is sur- 
prising how greatly Hindemith’s idiom 
asserts itself after a few hearings. Some- 
times his music is apt to sound dry, and 
usually it is completely devoid of any sen- 
suous charm. But it always has point, it 
always has logic, and it always has work- 
manship. After a while one becomes used 
to his perverse tonal relationship and, in- 
deed, becomes rather fond of them. What- 
ever you may think of it, the man has 
style. 

In “Ludus Tonalis,” the writing is less 
crabbed-sounding than in some of his more 
recent music. It is completely pianistic, 
full of individual ideas, with the feel of a 
massive intellect behind them. No dilet- 
tantism here; this is solid music in the 
best Teutonic tradition. There is even 
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humor, of sorts, often suggested by a 
capricious turn of phrase, an unexpected 
development in the melodic line. All 
around, “Ludus Tonalis” is a masterly 
work: a little forbidding, perhaps, but 
worth getting acquainted with. 

For the performance itself there can be 
nothing but praise. Bruce Simonds is on 
the Yale faculty, where Hindemith also 
teaches, and it can be assumed that he has 
worked at the piece with the composer. 
He is a well-equipped pianist, and his in- 
telligent, spirited playing is backed by a 
thorough technque. The recording, too, is 
first-rate, being full in sound and clear in 
detail. —m. €. &. 


LISZT: Six Etudes after Paganini: played 
by Robert Goldsand (piano), Concert 
Hall Society long-playing disc CHC-10, 
price $4.85. 


OME historical detail first: Liszt, heard 
Paganini as early as 1831, wrote these 
etudes during the next nine years. Like all 
of his contemporaries, Liszt was bowled 
over by Italian necromancer, and decided 
to attempt a translation of Paganini ca- 
prices in terms of the piano. So did Schu 
mann and others. Liszt’s is by far the 
most spectacular. Just as the Paganini ca 
prices were the last word in _ violinistic 
technique, capable of being played only by 
the composer, so Liszt’s equivalents held 
true. Liszt kept on revising them; later 
Busoni came aboard, bringing out an edi- 
tion that made the fantastic more fantastic. 
The six etudes transcribed by Liszt are 
(in the piano numbering): No. 1—Tre- 
molo, in G minor; No. 2—Andante Ca- 
priccioso: in E flat; No. 3—“‘La Cam- 
panella,” in B major; No. 4—‘“Arpége,” 
in E minor; No. 5—‘La Chasse,” in 
major; and No. 6—‘“Tema e variazioni,” 
in A minor. The latter is the famous 
twenty-fourth “Caprice,” upon which 
Brahms, Rachmaninoff and others erected 
substantial structures. There have been 
at once or another, individual recordings 
of all of these, but this is the first integral 
version with which I am acquainted. Gold 
sand, by the way, transposes the order. 
He plays Nos. 1, 4, 2, 3, 5, and 6. The 
label is misleading on this disc. No. 1, 4, 
2, and 3 are on the first side; the others 
are on the reverse. 

Even in this day of mighty technicians 
—and Goldsand is not among the least— 
the “Paganini Etudes” pose a tremendous 
challenge. Goldsand generally comes off 
right well, though here and there one feels 
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the strain imposed upon him. His version 
presents quite a few variants and cuts from 
my edition (Ricordi). However, there are 
several editions; and, anyway, every bra- 
vura pianist seemingly operates by an un- 
written law where Liszt can be altered to 
suit individual needs. 

I have said above that Liszt kept on 
altering these etudes. For the curious, or 
the student, it might be interesting to 
know that Goldsand plays the third ver- 
sion of No. 4, the second version of No. 
2 (quite different from the fabulous Horo- 
witz, disc), the second version of No. 5, 
and parts of the first and second versions 
of No. 6. His playing throughout is marked 
by admirable finesse. None but a complete 
technician could play the notes as he does. 
While one could conceive of a stronger 
reading, in which the bravura was pointed 
up to a greater extent — for, after all, 
these were written to glorify the pianist 
—there is no disputing Goldsand’s sen- 
sitivity, and his happy knack of presenting 
a clear design. The recording, though a 
trifle blurred in spots, is entirely adequate. 

—H. C. S. 





LONG PLAYING RE-ISSUES 





We had anticipated reporting on some 
of Columbia’s August Microgroove issues, 
but none arrived by the first of the month. 
It is of interest to note that Columbia in 
the August list is releasing its recent Tra- 
viata performance on three Microgroove 
discs. This should be a good seller. Inas- 
much as chamber music fares extremely 
well in the Microgroove technique, let us 
consider several of these issues first. 

The Busch Quartet version of Beetho- 
ven’s F major Quartet, Op. 59 No. 1 has 
gained in tonal coloring in its LP version 
(disc ML-4155 $4.85). This sturdy and 
meaningful performance was first released 
in November 1943, at which time we hailed 
it as one of the finest and most satisfying 
sets made by the Busch ensemble. It is a 
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welcome addition to the catalogue of LP 
issues. So too is the exceptionally fine 
performances of the Franck and Debussy 
Violin Sonatas, made by Francescatti and 
Casadesus (disc 4178. $4.85). Not since 
Thibaud and Cortot played the familiar 
Franck A major have we had a more per- 
suasive interpretation of this opus. 


In the orchestral category, the tranfer- 
ence of the Rodzinski version of Bizet’s 
spontaneous and youthfully inspired Sym- 
phony in C Major has been effectively 
contrived. The clarity of the wind instru- 
ments and the glow of the strings are 
well substantiated (disc ML-2051, $3.85). 
The Mitropoulos-Robin Hood Dell Orch. 
version of Four Intermezzi, from operas 
of Puccini, Mascagni and Wolf-Ferrari, 
have been coupled with Menotti’s Sebas- 
tian-Ballet Suite on Microgroove disc ML- 
2053 ($3.85). The tranference is good 
though in the Intermezzi there is a slight 
shrillness to the high strings. The attrac- 
tively scored, though eclectic, ballet of 
Menotti fares best. 


The Ormandy-Philadelphia Orch. ver- 
sions of Johann Strauss’s overtures to 
Fledermaus and Gypsy Baron and the 
waltzes, Blue Danube and Tales from the 
Vienna Woods, are coupled on Micro- 
groove disc M1-2041 ($3.85). This seems 
to us an all around firstrate job of re- 


recording and sales of this disc may well 
exceed the 78 versions of both items. 
Tonally full and rich are the transference 
of the Ormandy performances of the Han- 
del Water Music Suite and the Concerto 
for Orchestra in D major, coupled with 
the Corelli-Pinelli Suite for String Or- 
chestra (Microgroove disc ML-2054, $3.85). 
For long-playing addicts, these issues may 
be “musts,” but let it be said, while Or- 
mandy gives competent performances, in 
all cases one the readings can be 
bettered. 

Columbia is gradually getting around to 
transferring its longer sets to Microgroove 
records, The latest available, the Sargent- 
Hudderfield Choral Society Liverpool- 
Philharmonic Orch. performance of Han- 
del’s The Messiah, arrives on three discs 
(set SL-155, price $14.55). Listening to 
a half dozen sections of the new version, 
we were impressed with the clarity and 
realism of the recording. It is both of 
interest and significance to find that Col- 
umbia are announcing for early release its 
fine performances of Brahms’ German 
Requiem and Handel’s Twelve Concerti 
Grossi, and also a new performance of 
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Beethoven Ninth Symphony by Bruno 
Walter and the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orch. of New York. 


These are adventurous days for LP en- 
thusiasts. Building a catalogue of these 
now much-coveted discs must be an in- 
triguing business for all concerned. Per- 
haps the coupling of works will not always 
be wisely made, but this sort of thing has 
prevailed for long years in the record 
business. Among Concert Hall’s new long- 
playing releases comes a surprise in the 
well-planned release of two of Henry Pur- 
cell’s operatic suites from The Gordian 
Knot and Abdelazar. The former is play- 
ed by the Saidenburg Little Symphony 
and the latter by Edvard Fendler and the 
Vox Chamber Orch. Abdelazar is a par- 
ticularly fine example of the composer’s 
instrumental operatic music» and Concert 
Hall was wise to gain from Vox permis- 
sion to couple it with their own Purcell 
suite. While the recording in both cases 
has been handled very well, there are 
evidences in the Abdelazar that the sur- 
faces of the 78 records could not be com- 
pletely eliminated. 


Concert Hall’s LP version of Proko- 
fieff’s Quartet No. 2 in F major (Gordon 
String Quartet) is a preferred job to the 
78 version in our estimation (disc 8, $4.85). 
Moreover, one’s appreciation of the work 
is better sustained. Other recent LP discs 
of new works issued by Concert Hall are 
discussed elsewhere. 

Mercury has released its fine perform- 
ance of Mozart's Divertiment in D major, 
K 251 coupled with its version of the Vi- 
valdi Concerto Grosso in D minor, Op. 3, 
No. 11 (disc MG 10002). Both works are 
played by the Dunmbarton Oaks Chamber 
Orch., with the violinist Alexander Schnei- 
der as leader. The recording of this disc 
boasts the Reeves-Fairchild Margin Con- 
trol technique which is said to be superior 
in clarity and dynamic range. While one 
is willing to concede the reproduction is 
exceptionally fine» the superiority of this 
technique over that of Columbia’s Micro- 
groove does not manifest itself to our ears. 
Perhaps in more elaborate scores, Mer- 
cury’s claims may be justified. Our asso- 
ciate, Anson Peckham, has rated the 
Mozart performance the best one on 
records. We concur with him. The Vi- 
valdi, while played with finesse and style, 
seems less persuasive than other recorded 
versions of the work. Schneider’s pace in 
the outer movements is on the fast side. 
Yet, as a program this disc proves most 
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pleasing and diverting and is a worthy 
replacement for the 78 versions of both 
works 

Admirers of Grofe’s Mississippi Suite 
and Kern’s Mark Twain, Portrait for Or- 
chestra, will welcome Columbia’s L.P. ver- 
sion of these works (disc ML-2046, $3.85). 
Kostelanetz’s orchestra is well served by 
the Microgroove technique. 





BELLINI: Norma — 


Ite sul colle, o 
Ezio Pinza, bass, with Metro- 
Orchestra 


Columbia 


Druid; 
politan Opera Chorus and 
conducted by Fausto Cleva. 
disc 72826-D. price $1.00. 


Cou MBIA appears to be trying to 
remal h l 
‘ 


nake all of the selectioins that Pinza 





recorded for Victor during the early thir- 
ties. last month they released King 
Philip's aria from ‘““Don Carlos;” this month 
t's th iss aria from the first act ot 
“Nori In these new recordings the 
arias have been recorded complete, where 
as the irl Victor ersions were abbrevi 
ed. 

Phoug » oes ! beautiful sing 
ing in the slow, proclamative introduction, 
e cannot é ith ease, at this point 
in his re thy igh tessitura in the 
ticker port of the ria And Fausto 
Cleva's teinpo and intlexible beat do 
ot heip make Pinza vay any smoother 


[ am usually grateful to have arias recorded 
in their entirety, with a chorus when it’s 


illed for as in this case), and so on. 
he Metropolitan Opera Chorus, however, 
t least on this record, makes my gratitude 
alter. I have seldom heard a professional 


rganization that had less spirit, less dis- 
pline, or less tonal brilliance. 


C: J. & 


BUONOCINI: Deh piu a me non v’ascon 
dele; and CACCINI: Amarilli; Suzanne 
Danco (soprano) with piano accompani- 
ment by Phyllis Spurr. London FFRR 


disc K2070, price $2.00. 
A The purity and beauty of this singer’s 
oice is backed by rare musical intelli- 
singing is perfection itself. 
One seldom hears such lovely legato thes: 
lays. Both songs are appealing: the first 
tor its charming archness (“Hide not from 
thy loving swain those charming lights 
ippealing’’), the second for its intimate 


vence lhe 
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tenderness and melodic purity. Amarilli, 
one of the best known of the old Italian 
madrigals of the 16th century, deals with 
a lover’s concern for the doubts of his 
beloved. It is perhaps more rightly a 
man’s song, and I recall the version made 
by the late Dinh Gilly wherein the artistry 
was at least equally appreciable. The piano 
accompaniments are played with gratify- 
ing artistic prudence, and the recording is 
excellent. London would do well to have 
Miss Danco make other Italian “Arie an- 
-he” for our delectation. —J. N. 


RACHMANINOFF: Vocalise, Op. 34, no. 
14; RIMSKI-KORSAKOFF: The Rose 
and the Nightngale» Op. 2, no. 2. Lily 
Pons (soprano) with orchestra conduct- 

Andre Kostelanetz. Columbia 
72753D, price $1. 


ed by 


A A piece of wordless vocal music like 
this of Rachmaninoff (and that of Ravel 
effectively presented by Jennie Tourel in 
her recent “French Song Recital’) has to 
be done with great musical finesse as well 
as vocal appeal. For that reason I can 
hardly call this Pons record a success, for 
her line is unsteadly and her intonation 
sure. The familiar Rimski-Korsakoft 
song, sung in Russian, is rather better, 
though it lacks the yearning quality such 
singers as Nina Koshetz or Maria Kurenko 
used to bring to it. The recording is good, 
bringing out some nice coloristic effects 

the orchestra —P, L. M. 


THE RETURN OF THE WAYFAR- 
ING STRANGER: On _ §Springfield 
Mountain; Littl Mohee; Troubadour 

Lord Randall; Bonnie Wee Las- 

sie; Colorado Trail; The Devil and the 

larmer; Roving Gambler; John Hardy; 

Burl Ives with his guitar. Columbia 10- 

nch set C-186,. four dises, price $2.85. 


»ong; 


A America’s roaming troubadour, Burl 

Ives, is known as “The Wayfaring Stran- 
.” The song by that name has been 

used as his theme on the radio and else- 

where. Why this set is called “The Re- 

turn of the Wayfaring Stranger” remains 

confusing, unless Columbia intends it as 
return to Columbia records. 

Of all the folk singers I have heard, Ives 
ippeals to me most. His simple, unaf- 
fected artistry and evident geniality are 
acked up by a voice that is always pleas- 
nt to listen to. No one who admires the 
singer will wish to miss this set. It con- 
tains a wide cross-section of folk songs, 
with our own “Springfield Mountain” and 
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the appealing English “Lord Randall.” The 
recording has an intimate realism which 
makes me feel Ives might be in the room. 
—J. N. 
SMETANA: Dalibor — Mein Zdenko, du 
hast wieder mich beschiitze; Ach, wel- 
chen Zauber- welche Wonne. Franz 
Volker (tenor) with Berlin State Or- 
chestra, conducted by Gerhard Steeger. 
Deutsche Grammophon 67603, $2.50. 
A These two arias from Smetana’s little 
known opera make a welcome change in 
the tenor repertoire, especially as they are 
very beautifully sung. V6lker’s is one 
of the great dramatic tenor voices of our 
time, and the years have touched it lightly 
since the memorable days when he was 
recording so prolifically for Polydor. The 
first side is a thoughtful and expressive 
ria with a strikingly effective orchestral 
ackground: the secend is exuberant and 
exciting. The reproduction is very good. 
-P, L. M 


STRAUSS, JOH. Jr.: The Bat—Mein 
Herr Marquis and When | Play the In- 
nocent Country Girl; Erna Sack (Sopra- 

)) with German Opera House Orch., 
Berlin, conducted by Rolf Schrieder. 


Capitol-Telefunken disc 89-80087, price 


$1.50. 
T HIS is one of Miss Sack’s most at- 
tractive records. She shows herself to 


a “natural” for the role of Adele, and 
she sings the two airs with admirable mu- 
cianship. Of course: she puts in a few 
far-flung, top notes but these are fitted in 
places that are permissable. Almost any 
coloratura soprano who had similar top 
tones would claim the right to intrude or 


voice them where cadenzas are permis- 
sably indicated by the composer. The 
recording is satisfactory —JjJ. N 


STRAUSS: Traum durch die Dammerung; 
Liebeshymnus; Winterweihe; Morgen. 
Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) with 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Gerhard Steeger. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon discs 68131 and 68242, each $2.50 


- HE FOUR SONGS constitute proba 

bly the most impressive contribution to 
recorded lieder in several years, despite 
the fact that something of the songs’ in- 
timacy has been sacrificed in the use of 
the orchestrated piano parts. It so hap- 
pens that these songs take well to the 
change, and if I am not mistaken the in- 
strumentation is the composer’s own. The 
first and last songs» of course, are among 
Strauss’ best known, and both have en- 


joyed great popularity in pre-war piano- 
accompanied recordings by Schlusnus. The 
singing in the new performance is if any- 
thing better, and there is admirable poise 
and finished phrasing. If one were to 
pick a flaw it would be a very occasional 
matter of intonation. The opening phrase 
of “Morgen“ is more simply spoken in the 
new recording than the old, and the whole 
song has real expressiveness if not the 
trance-like atmosphere Elisabeth Schumann 
brought to it. ‘“Liebeshymnus,” a song in 
praise of love, and the not unsimilar “Win- 
terweihe, have both been recorded by Karl 
Hammes (HMV EG-3953, EG-6213) but 
[ prefer the Schlusnus voice, and in these 
pieces the rich orchestration seems defini- 
tely an improvement over the piano. The 
recording is spacious and excellently bal- 
anced. —P. L. M. 


FOLK SONGS: Blow the wind souther- 
ly; Ma bunny lad; The Keel row (North- 
umbrian, arr. Whittaker); Have you seen 
but a white lily grow (Elizabethan, arr. 
Sydney Grew); Willow, willow (Eliza- 
bethan, arr. Peter Warlock); The lover’s 
curse; Down by the Sally Gardens (Irish, 
arr. Herbert Hughes). Kathleen Ferrier 
(contralto) and Phyllis Spur, (piano). 
London set LA 95, three 10-inch discs, 


TT HERE ought to be a special classifica- 

tion in musical performance to mark 
the distinction between the singing of 
genuine folk-ballad and the more artful 
treatment of folk music by concert singers. 
Miss Ferrier, of course, belongs in the 
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latter category, yet with all the finish and 
polish of her singing of these songs, there 
is something disarmingly simple and ele- 
mental in it which sets her apart. The 
first song, a melody of uncommon appeal, 
is sung without accompaniment in so true 
a scale and with so gorgeous and expres- 
sive a tone that it would by itself justify 
the album. If in the selections that fol- 
low there is a tendency to polish up the 
corners a little too carefully, there is also 
an inescapable sincerity that seems to 
make everything right. When a strong 
and infectious rhythm is required, as in 
“The Keel row,” Miss Ferrier can supply 
it in all magnificence. The exquisite “Have 
you seen but a white lily grow” (hardly 
by any stretch a genuine folksong) has 
rarely been done more handsomely, though 
I myself would prefer a less leisurely 
“tempo” and a stricter adherence to its 
pulse. “Willow, Willow,” also a little on 
the ponderous side, wins me over in spite 
of myself, so genuine is the singer’s feel- 
ing, and so elementally tragic the sheer 
sound of her voice. I can but regret, as 
I did recently on hearing Robert Merrill’s 
even more polite collection of “Folksong,” 
that the Hughes arrangement of the superb 
“Sally Gardens” has again been used in- 
stead of the more distinguished one by 
Benjamin Britten. Miss Spur’s piano is 
quite properly unobtrusive, but it is al- 
ways there, and well in the picture. 


—P. L. M. 





In The Popular Vein 





Enzo Archetti 


Having A Wonderful Wish and The Story 
Of My Life; Columbia 38422. I’m Gonna 
Wash That Man Right Outa My Hair 
(from “South Pacific’) and Kiss Me 
Sweet; Columbia 38487. Forever and 
Ever and I’ve Been Hit; A Rosewood 
Spinet and Tara Talara Tala; Columbia 
38585. All by Dinah Shore with (a) 
Orch. directed by Harry Zimmerman, 
(b) Orch. directed by Sonny Burke, and 
(c) unnamed orch. 


@ A nice batch of Shores which runs the 
gamut of her talents and styles. She’s 
best when she’s frankly sentimental. 
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The Goggle-Eye-Ghee and When I Lost 
You; Columbia 38303. All Right, Louie, 
Drop That Gun; Columbia 38447. Take 
’Em To the Door and Waiting At the 
Church; Columbia 38322. Arthur God- 
frey, with Orch. directed by Archie 
Bleyer. 

@ The irrepressible Godfrey has a way 

with stuff like this. His sly brand of 

humor can excite some hearty guffaws 
where anyone else would probably not get 

a giggle. His secret is under-statement. 


Twister in the Slammer and Margie; Ca- 
pitol 15273. St. Louis Blues and Cumana; 
Capitol 15107. Barclay Allen and His 
Rhythm Four. Country Gardens and 
I Double Dare You; Barclay Allen and 
His Orch. Capitol 57-562. 

@ Freddie Martin’s erstwhile pianist has 

branched out for himself, and from these 

samples he is doing right well with his 
own groups. It does the heart good to 
hear some honest-to-godness jazz improvi- 
sation again, untainted by flatted fifths. 

The Rhythm “Four” consists of guitar, 

bass, and drums. The orchestra is not 

large, evidently standard make-up. But 
what’s important, both groups lend ex- 
cellent rhythmic support and point up well 

Allen's piano improvisations. 


Songs Without Words; Paul Weston and 
His Orchestra. Capitol DCN-170, 3-10” 
discs. 

@ In this album Capitol sponsors a con- 

test for lyrics to fit six tunes especially 

written for the contest by Johnny Mercer, 

Isham Jones, Livingston and Evans, Jimmy 

McHugh, Ray Noble, and Paul Weston. 
All are ingratiating melodies, charac- 

teristic of each composer well orches- 

trated and played by Weston. All except 

McHugh’s are in slow fox (ballad) tempo. 

His is in rhumba tempo. The tunes beg 

for words, and should be a cinch for any- 

one who can rhyme moon and June 


Jolly Fella Tarantella and Ship Ahoy 
Polka; Merrie Musette Orchestra. Vic- 
tor 25-1128. 

@ For some inexplicable reason, the tar- 

antella is gaining extraordinary popularity, 

but I have not yet seen it danced publicly. 

This tarantella is a parody. Its lyrics, sung 

by Gino Sperri in broken English, are 

fitted to a hodge-podge of more or less 
traditional tunes. The mess has verve. 

It’s good fun if you don’t take it seriously. 

The polka is almost as good. Very good 

recording. 
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It’s Too Late Now and The Four Winds 
and the Seven Seas; Capitol 56-671. 
There Isn’t Any Special Reason and 
You're Getting To Be A Habit With 
Me; Capitol 57-591. Mel Tormé with 
(a) Frank De Vol and (b) Sonny Burke 
and Their Orchestras. 

@ The Velvet Fog is his usual mooning 

self but this time his material is a little 

better. “The Four Winds” is really a 

novelty because of a mood created by 

special sound effects and a_ wordless 
women’s chorus in the background. “There 

Isn’t ...” is his own composition and it 

is patterned after his style of singing. 

“You're Getting To Be... ” is an oldie 

from the picture “Forty Second Street” 

and “It’s Too Late Now” is sadly senti- 
mental. A batch that should rate high 
with his admirers. The orchestras and 

Capitol have given him excellent support. 


Sunflower and Little Jack Frost Get Lost; 
Ray McKinley and His Orchestra. Vo- 
cals by Ray McKinley, Jean Friley and 
Some of the Boys. Victor 20-3334. 

Sunflower and Red Hot Mama; Deuce 
Springgens, with Tex Williams’ Orches- 
tra. Capitol 15405. 

@ The tributes to Kansas are radically 
different. McKinley’s is a burlesque: phony 
accent» off-key singing, deliberately flatted 
notes and all. Spriggens’ is: at least 
straightforward, though as singing it hard- 
ly rates much. His orchestral support is 
authentic. The flipovers are by far more 
interesting. Spriggens’ blues is really 
good with a first-rate barrel-house ac- 
companiment. Ray’s is a saucy jump num- 
ber, much more suited to his style. 


At the Café Rendezvous and You Can 
Have Him; Capitol 57-670. If You Could 
See Me Now and Blum Blum; Capitol 
15371. Peggy Lee, with Dave Barbour 
and (a) His Orchestra (b) His Dixie- 
land Mand. 

@ Peggy and her husband, Dave, are 

currently wowing New York with personal 

appearances. These discs are typical of 
their work — good rhythm, good singing. 


I Do, I Do, I Do and Tennessee Waltz; 
Victor 20-3434. When You’re In Love 
and Everywhere You Go; Victor 20- 
3394. Susy and Don’t Gamble With Ro- 
mance; Victor 20-3368. Wayne King and 
His Orchestra. Vocals by Nancy Evans» 
Billy Leach, and The King’s Jesters. 

@ The Wayne King waltz style is now 

almost traditiion. It’s loose, meandering 
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manner can be relaxing at times. Especi- 
ally good as background order. The nos- 
talgic “Tennessee Waltz” has a slight edge 
over the others. Good recording. 


D Natural Blues and Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry; Vitcor 20-3351. Moanin’ the Blues 
and How Could You Know; Victor 20- 
3430. I Aint’ Got Nothin’ To Lose and 
Tomorrow; Victor 20-3495. Lucky Mil- 
linder and His Orchestra. Vocals by 
Paul Breckenridge, Big John Greer, An- 
nistine Allen, and Jimmy Carnes. 


@ Only the blues have musical value but 
the performances of even these are loose 
and superficial. Sy Oliver’s “I Ain’t Got 
Nothing To Lose” is the only other num- 
ber in the batch which rates mention, but 
again the performance is only passable. 


Hamlet and That’s Loyalty; Betty Hutton 
with Orchestra conducted by Joe Lillley. 
Capitol 57-696. 


@ The first is sub-titled “by F. Loesser 
out of W. Shakespeare.” Actually, it's a 
retelling of the tale in Brooklynese and 
bop. It should be heard to be believed. 
The reverse is also a Loesser. Both num- 
bers are from the picture “Red Hot and 
Blue.” The indefatigable Betty Hutton 
tears into them with gusto. 


Don’t Cry, Baby and Hurry, Hurry, Hur- 
ry; Columbia 38428. Hatsville, U. S. A. 
and Summer Moon; '!Columbia 88474 
Redigal Jump and Love; Columbia 
38476. Redigal Jump and Love;  Col- 
umbia 38380. Harry James and His Or- 
chestra. 


@ Whether it’s jazz for jazz’s sake, music 
for dancing, or just plain pops for the juke 
box, James still ranks high for clean, neat, 
interesting performances. Take this batch, 
for instance. The “Jump” is typical of hfs 
best for just listening. “Summer Moon” 
is the controversial Stravinsky composi- 
tion which he has alternately owned and 
disowned. It still is a good sentimental 
song based on a theme from the “Ber- 
ceuse” from “The Fire Bird.” “Hurry, 
Hurry, Hurry” is juke box fodder. “Love” 
is an oldie with some of the sentimental 
bosh removed and some bounce added. 
The result makes good listening. “Hats- 
ville,” too, is danceable if inconsequential. 
There’s plenty of James trumpet to satis- 
fy everyone. 


Lazy Blues and Big Fat Sam; Victor 20- 
3068. Tell It To Me and Rose Room; 
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Victor 20-3490. I Wish Somebody Cared 
Enough To Cry and Texas Hop; Vic- 
tor 20-3408. Needle Points and I’m So 
Doggone Melancholy; Victor 20-3231. 
Brooklyn Bounce and Cold Hearted 
Woman; Victor 20-3379. Corn Bread 
and Bewildered; Victor 20-3326. Erskine 
Hawkins and His Orchestra. Vocals by 
Jimmy Mitchelle. 
@ Nothing really sensational here, with 
the possible exception of “Rose Room” 
which has some swell clarinet, by Henry 
Heywood, but all are solid enough to be 
above the average as jazz. The blues and 
slow numbers are best because the soloists 
have a better chance to relax. Very good 
recording and extra slick surfaces. In one 
or two instances, the level of the peri- 
meter is with the result that, 
when played automatically, the tone arm 
slides off the disc instead of being guided 
to the first groove. This is the first time 
this difficulty has been encountered on 
Victor discs. 


excessive 


Roseanna and A Sunday Out In the Coun- 
try; Freddy Martin and His Orchestra. 
Vocals by Merv Griffen and The Martin 
Men. Victor 20-3484. 

@ The first is a likeable tune by Frank 

Loeser for the picture “Roseanna McCoy.” 

The second is a big swinging tune which 

invities unison singing. Both are nicely 

done by Freddy Martin, without exaggera- 
tion. 


VICTOR 45’s 


A Sentimental Date With Perry Como; 


Perry Como with Orchestras directed 
by Russ Case and Lloyd Shaffer. WP- 
187, 3 discs. Everytime I Meet You and 
Two Little New Little Blue Little Eyes; 
47-2919. Let’s Take An Old-Fashiioned 
Walk and I Love You: 47-2931. Perry 
Como with Mitchell Aires and His Or- 
chestra. 

Dreamland Special; Vaughn Monroe and 
His Orchestra. WP160. Riders In the 
Sky and Single Saddle; Vaughn Monroe 
and His Orchestra. 47-2902. 

@ For first releases on 45’s, Victor has 

chosen well from the recordings of these 

two popular artists. All are typical, some 
even outstanding, like “Riders In the Sky” 
and “Two Little New Little Blue Little 

Eyes.” But throughout their playing the 

thought persisted: “What advantage is 

there in hearing them on 45’s?” 
Technically, they are no better than the 

shellac discs. In fact, Victor’s new super- 

smooth shellac is generally better because 
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some of these plastics have clicks. Acous- 
tically, they are no better, in spite of Vic? 
tor’s advertising claims. So, unless one 
owns the special Victor player and changer 
to take advantage of the rapid changing 
(a debatable advantage, at best, for who 
wants to hear a series of different pop 
tunes by one artist in rapid-fire succes- 
sion?) the only remaining advantages are 
storage and indestructibility. The indivi- 
dual listener will have to decide for him- 
self whether these two factors are worth 
the expense and trouble of conversion. 

Public resistance to these discs is proba- 
bly as much psychological as it is due 
to a feeling of reentment for having been 
imposed upon. This small size record 
and bright colored plastics have long been 
associated with children’s records — toys, 
playthings, for the nursery or kinder- 
garten. In support of this contention, the 
reaction of my young son might be sig- 
nificant. When he first saw one of these 
small albums of discs, his remark was: 
“How cute.” 


COLUMBIA LP’s 


Gene: Krupa; Gene Krupa and His Or- 
chestra, CL-6017. 

Duchin Plays Tschaikowsky; Eddy Duchin, 
piano, with vocal group and rhythm ac- 
companiment, CL-6022. 

Frankie Carle and His Girl Friends; CL 
6018. Frankie Carle Presents Roses In 
Rhythm; CL 6032. Frankie Carle, piano, 
with rhythm accompaniment. 

Sequence In Jazz; \WWoody Herman 
His Orchestra, CL 6026. 

@ These are a different story. Not only 

are there the distinct advantages of stor- 

age and unbreakability but acoustically 
they are superior to the Columbia stand- 
ird shellacs. Even though the numbers 
have been dubbed, the quality of the sound 
seems to have improved in the transition. 

This is a phenomenon noted by others re- 

viewing classical records. 

It might be debated that there is nothing 
desirable about 20 or 25 minutes of miscel- 
lanous pieces by artist but Columbia 
leaves an out by spacing each piece on 
the disc so that the numbers can _ be 
played selectively, if desired. In longer 
works, like “Summer Sequence” and “Lady 
McGowan’s Dream” included in 
ence In Jazz,” the advantage is 
vious as with any work that 
played without interruption. Moreover, 
there is no mental reserve about LP’s. 
Both size and speed have been accepted as 
standards for many years, 


and 
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RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


Some Leading Dealers Across the Country 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at I4th St. 
MORTIMER H. FOGEL 
92 Liberty Street 
HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 


LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 


N. Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
25 Flatbush Ave. 


Brooklyn 
RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 


G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





HARRY SULTAN'S RECORD SHOP 
26 East 23rd Street 





Tucson, Arizona 


GRABE ELECTRIC CO. 
26 East Congress 





Berkeley, Calif. 


ART MUSIC COMPANY 
2400 Telegraph Ave. 





Los Angeles, California 


BIRKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GATEWAY TO MUSIC 
3089 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA MUSIC HOUSE 
1560 California Street 





SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Suter Street 





New Haven, Conn. 


DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Washington, D. C. 


THE RECORD LOFT 
814 - 17th St., N.W. 





Chicago, Illinois 


LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
L. S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc. 
181 Tremont Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 


| St. Louis, Missouri 


AEOLIAN COMPANY OF MISSOURI 
1004 Olive Street 








Rochester, New York 
THE RECORD SHOP 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, 





Ciuteesll. Ohio 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 


G. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
43-45 The Arcade 








Portland, Oregon 


THE RECORD SHOP 
808 S. W. Alder, at Park 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALNUT MUSIC SHOP 
1118 Walnut Street 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 











Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 
Charleston, W. Va. 


GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 








Toronto, Canada 


PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 





Ty) AOKOON TS 


LONG PLAYING 33% R. P.M. 


A FEW OF THE 66 RECORDINGS COMPRISING 
THE AUGUST-SEPTEMBER RELEASE 


Gilbert & Sullivan Operetta: TRIAL BY JURY. 
D'Oyly Carte Opera Company with The New 
Pomenade Orch., Isadore Godfrey, conduc- 


tor. 
LLP. 70, 12°’, price $5.95, Tax Incl. 


(NOTE: The entire repertoire of Gilbert & Sullivan 
operettas is now being recorded on London FFRR 
records.) 


Tchaikovsky: SYMPHONY No. 4 IN F MINOR, 
OP. 36. 


Erich Kleiber & The Paris Conservatory Orch. 
LLP. 2, 12"', price $5.95, Tax Incl. 


Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 5 IN C MINOR, 
OP. 67. 

The Paris Conservatory Orch., Carl Schuricht, 
conductor. 

ALP. 7, 12'', price $5.95 Tax Incl. 


Haydn: SYMPHONY No. 10! IN D MAJOR 
("Clock"). 

L'Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest An- 
sermet, conductor. 

LPS. 54, 10", price $4.95, Tax Incl 


Wagner: TRISTAN UND ISOLDE—PRELUDE 
AND LIEBESTOD. 


Wagner: PARSIFAL—GOOD FRIDAY MUSIC. 
Clemens Krauss and the London Philharmonic 
Orch. 

LLP. 14, 12", price $5.95, Tax Incl. 


A BERLIOZ PROGRAM by Charles Muench 
and the Paris Conservatory Orch. 

Romeo and Juliet — Romeo's Reverie and 
Fete of the Capulets; Queen Mab Scherzo; 
Scene d'Amour (Love Scene). Les Troyens — 
Royal Hunt and Storm. 

LLP. 3, 12", price $5.95, Tax Incl. 


Elgar: OVERTURE “COCKAIGNE", OP. 40, 
and WAND OF YOUTH SUITE, No. |. 

The London Philharmonic Orch., conducted by 
Eduard van Beinum. 

LLP. 43, 12", price $5.95, Tax Incl. 











Dvorak: QUARTET No. 6 F MAJOR, OP. 
96 ("AMERICAN"). 


Mozart: ADAGIO AND FUGUE IN 
C MINOR, K. 546. 

Griller String Quartet. 

LLP. 4, 12"', price $5.95, Tax Incl. 


ERIC COATES CONCERT. 
Suite. "The Three Men" — Suite "The Three 
Bears’ — Dance of the Orange Blossoms. 


Eric Coates and the New Symphony Orch. 
LPS. 27, 10"', price $4.95, Tax Incl. 


ON PARADE. 

Colonel Bogey - Sons of the Brave - Old Com- 
rades - Entry of the Gladiators - Liberty Bell 
- Stars and Stripes - Shanghai Sailor - Turkish 
Patrol - The Airborne Division March - The 
Pathfinders March. 


THE BAND OF H. M. IRISH GUARDS 
LPB. 16, 10°’, price $3.95, Tax Incl. 


JANINE MICHEAU OPERATIC CONCERT 
Barber of Seville: 

Una voce poco fa - Pearl Fishers: Cavatina 
de Leila - Louise: Depuis le jour - Tales of 
Hoffman: Doll's Song - Romeo and Juliet: 
Waltz Song - Mireille: Waltz Song - Mignon: 
Polonaise - Variations of Proch. 

LLP. 12, 12'', price $5.95, Tax Incl. 


Elfie Mayerhofer: "THE VIENNESE NIGHT- 
INGALE" 

Fruehlingsstimmen - Himmlischer Walzer - 
Die Fledermaus: Spiel’ Ich unschuld vom Lan- 
de - Das ist das Geheimnis von Wien - Merry 
Widow: Vilja Lied - Anni: Ein Glas Cham- 


pagner. 
LPS. 45, 10", price $4.95, Tax Incl. 


A CONCERT OF FAVORITES 

BY EUGENE CONLEY 

Beloved - Ah! Sweet Mystery of Life - Forgot- 
ten - Because - Thine Alone - I'll Take Thee 
Home Again Kathleen - | Hear You Calling 
Me - Danny Boy. 

LPS. 13, 10", price $4.95, Tax Incl. 


See complete list at your dealer. 








